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This issue closes NWR’s fourth volume. Volume Five will com- 
mence with our Fall-Winter issue, late this year, under the editorship 
Edward Van Aelstyn. Beginning with Volume Five NWR will 
offer money awards, addition our regular payment, for the best 
manuscripts submitted. Details will forthcoming our next issue. 
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JACK LEAHY 


OBI AND THE SEVEN STRING GUITAR 


Lubin Tobin was storekeeper. When was younger had started 
small store New Royal, small town about twenty miles inland 
from the ocean, where his father, Jerrod, had homesteaded. Business 
was good first Lubin got married and when the first child, boy, 
came along, they named Jerrod please the old man. Later, after the 
effects the Depression hit New Royal, Lubin would spend long nights 
prowling about his store trying figure out how was going make 
ends meet. His wife wanted him give everything and move off 
Seattle, but finally decided move down the Indian village 
the ocean and set store there. The Indians Teahwit didn’t have 
much money, but they least spent what they had, and Lubin figured 
that could probably little trading with them that would even 
things bit. 

Mrs. Tobin didn’t think much the idea, but old Jerrod was de- 
lighted. clumped around the store waving his cane and howling 
his approval Lubin. 

built the schoolhouse there, Lubin,” howled glee his son. 
“Built you was born and it’s still standing too.” That was true. 
Before had taken the homestead, Jerrod had been charge 
construction gang that followed the mule-riding governor around 
the territory. The governor usually preceded the construction crew 
about two weeks, riding into the Indian village sad-eyed mule with 
his ragged and frantic interpreter trailing hopelessly behind him. 
the time they got Teahwit, the interpreter had long since run out 
dialects, and could only waggle his hands violent and mute signs 
the amazed Indians gathered hear the governor solemnly explain 
them that they were going have school built for them they 
could learn responsibility and honesty and enough writing they 
could vote for him they ever got the chance. 

Later, after Jerrod had got the schoolhouse built, the Governor 
appointed Miss Kate come out and become the first schoolteacher. 
Except for fat Shaker minister named Preacher Dan, she was the only 
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white person Teahwit until Lubin Tobin loaded his family into his 
broken-down old truck and came steaming and grinding gears into the 
village. 

“She’s still standing,” old Jerrod yelled his son over the crashing 
roar the waves and the rushing wind. But Lubin Tobin, looked 
the schoolhouse was the only thing the village that was standing. 
The ramshackle Indian houses that hugged the long scar road seemed 
about off all directions once. Old Jerrod batted them with 
his cane the truck went roaring by. The young boy, Jerrod, held his 
breath for fear that his grandfather would knock one the shacks 
over, frail they seemed. But the old man just laughed uproariously 
above the growling the motor and the crash the waves. 

Within few days, Lubin had got store sorts set the old 
two-storied frame house where Preacher Dan had lived before died. 
Jerrod had his bedroom the second floor, and the evenings, after 
the dinner dishes had been washed and dried, Old Jerrod would come 
his grandson’s room and tell him stories about the village. 

“You see that out there,” said young Jerrod, pointing out 
where the ocean met the sky. “The Indians call that the End-of-the- 
Ocean, and they believe drops clean off. When Miss Kate first came 
out here schoolteacher, she had globe the world with her. 
Preacher Dan carried clear from New Royal the back his 
mule. But notice she ain’t got now. sir! She got flat wall 
map that ends right the middle the Pacific Ocean like the Indians 
always knowed did. For two years she sat that school desk hers 
and twirled the globe around and all she got for her troubles was 
bunch Indians who would gape the globe and then point out the 
End-of-the-Ocean any idiot could see where things began and 
where they ended.” 

Young Jerrod stared out where the thin line the ocean blue 
faded into darker blue that was the sky. looked the ocean 
dropped off, all right, except that Jerrod had been taught better New 
Royal. course, had never seen disappear all once just 
that way. 

“And those,” Jerrod’s grandfather pointed toward large out- 
cropping rocks that rose tremendously out the ocean just south 
the village. are the arms dead men. There was some giants 
who came raiding out the mountains and was going destroy 
Teahwit when one these Indian gods, Kwatte his name was, chased 
them clear into the ocean where they drowned. Now you can see only 
their arms stretching up. And even them’s covered with barnacles.” 
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Jerrod looked out the Giants. the young moonlight, they could 
very well the outstretched arms giants. Especially with the small 
ocean wind that howled sharp bursts around them. let his gaze 
wander the dark forbidding island that stuck itself from the ocean, 
ugly pimple, directly front him. long sand spit reached out 
from the land toward the island and then fell off into angry moon- 
ward burst water where the tide had rushed great embrace 
around the island and collided with itself. 

“That’s Barebones Island,” old Jerrod said, watching his grandson. 
“Spaniards lived there once. Traded beads the Indians for sealskin 
and salmon. They got along pretty well until one day the Indians went 
out the End-of-the-Ocean and killed whale. When they got 
ashore, the Spaniards took using for target practice with their 
cannon. Indians killed every last one them. Beads are still out there 
along with the bones, guess.” 

shudder went through young Jerrod thinking the dark island 
before him. Even the silver moonlight looked must have 
sprung from the midst hell, ugly were its sheer and grotesque 
outlines. turned his eyes away and looked the long line Indian 
huts that clung the white ribbon road. front each hut was 
gigantic mountain trash where the Indians had simply thrown all 
the dead rotten salmon, the clam shells, the old tin cans, rusted bed- 
steads, and whatever else was that they didn’t need. Here and 
there long-nosed dog pawed over the garbage piles that tin cans 
rattled down from the heights. the still pools moonlight among 
the shadows, Jerrod could see the dogs detach themselves from one 
mountain trash and glide silently over another one. his grand- 
father talked about Barebones Island, Jerrod watched dog 
dashed back and forth between the great mounds tumbling tin cans, 
and suddenly, the violently moving creature emerged for moment 
out the blackness and into the moonlight, Jerrod could see that 
was not dog but man, misshapen dwarf-like man half naked and 
painted red, pair bones his hand, waving them fury the 
reaching waves were trying push back the ocean, and the 
grotesque crooked Indian dashed across the long silver beach, Jerrod 
tugged frantically his grandfather’s arm. 

“Look, Grandfather!” young Jerrod yelled. “Look that!” 

The old man laughed and put his arm his grandson’s shoulder. 
“Why, Jerrod, that’s Obi. does that all the time.” 

“But what’s doing waving bones around the ocean like 
Jerrod asked. 
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“Well,” old Jerrod said, can figure, he’s trying extend 
the territory.” 

The young boy stared blankly his grandfather, and the old man, 
sensing his confusion said: “Jerrod, you ever hear about boy named 
Huck 

The boy shook his head. 

“Well,” old Jerrod said, “he was boy not much older than you 
lived the Mississippi river, decided come west after bit because 
his aunt aimed civilize him. Obi’s lot like that boy, only ain’t 
got place light out to.” 

Young Jerrod stared his grandfather and the old man laughed. 

“Oh, wouldn’t worry about it,” said, getting go. “Pretty 
soon big wave will come and swamp Obi clean off his feet and then 
when he’s wet enough he’ll 


the years that followed, the wave did come after awhile, many 
times, and each time Obi would disappear under it, only emerge, 
sputtering and enraged, waving his futile bones frantic gestures 
the hissing sand. But was when Jerrod’s father got ideas about build- 
ing cafe and tourist cabins Teahwit that Obi finally gave trying 
chase the ocean back and disappeared. Jerrod watched faithfully for 
him, but Obi did not show up, even after the construction crew arrived 
pound and hammer and swear the bright sun they built cafe 
and the tourist cabins across the road from the store. 

gone out Barebones live,” old Jerrod said his grand- 
son one night. “That’s about far out can get.” 

The boy stared out the dark outlines the island. The huge waves 
from the End-of-the-Ocean clawed its sheer sides, and the moon- 
light splintered into fountains foam that rose terrifying 
height, and then fell with roar back into the riptide. Jerrod knew that 
even the Indians the village would not Barebones, not only 
because their very real fright the ghosts that lurked about there, 
but for the more practical reason that none them knew how get 
canoe through the surf close enough land the island. That was 
something that had been forgotten long ago. Yet, even his grand- 
father talked, young Jerrod watched dark shape come darting across 
the impossible riptide, shadow that bounced about here and there 
the moonlight, flashing out and then disappearing and then finally 
riding the crest towering wave, all motion and energy, until the 
wave tumbled down upon itself, that Obi and his canoe were dumped 
sprawling heap the glistening sand, and Jerrod could see the 
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long string fish that Obi had tied over his shoulder dragged 
his canoe the dry sand the beach. 

“He’s back,” the boy said his grandfather. 

“What?” the old man said. 

“He’s come back,” Jerrod said pointed out the grotesque figure 
Obi trudging through the sand, the long string fish gleaming 
pale white the moonlight. 

“Well, I’m damned,” old Jerrod said. 

The two them sat and watched from the second floor window 
the old frame house Obi came wobbling the beach under the huge 
weight his string fish, moving always toward the brightly lit cafe 
ever larger and more indirect line, until finally, steering erratic 
tack, got himself into the front door the cafe and with one heroic 
motion his entire crooked body, flung his string fish down the 
counter before the eyes the astonished waitress. Then turned and 
fled into the darkness. 

She had begun scream the time the old man recovered enough 
from his amazement head down the stairs toward the cafe. Young 
Jerrod ran after him, staring incredulously the waitress she came 
running out, frantic blur whiteness under the brooding moon. Be- 
hind her, the ocean seemed roar anger, but she managed out- 
yell it, screaming incoherently. 

“He wants her marry him,” his father who had appeared out 
nowhere said. ever heard anything like that.” 

Mrs. Tobin had come out the store, pale ghost her long 
white nightgown. She ran the howling waitress and flung her arms 
about her. 

“You poor dear,” she cried, beginning weep. “Having savage 
like that assault you.” 

“He didn’t assault her,” Grandfather said. “He just brought her 
string fish, like the Indians used when they wanted get 
married.” 

Miss Kate, the schoolteacher, had got there then, and she helped 
Mrs. Tobin half-carry the distraught waitress into the store. The 
Indians who had gathered around began turn away toward the 
darkness their tumbled shacks, leaving the old man, his son, and his 
grandson standing under the pale single eye the moon. 

“Obi going marry her?” young Jerrod asked. 

“Not for awhile,” the old man said. “Leastwise not until does 
better than bring her Above them, the moon moved quietly 
its long arching dive through the darkness toward the End-of-the- 
Ocean, casting its light golden loop around the ugly upthrust rock 
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Barebones Island. Jerrod stared out beyond the cafe and the rolling 
whitecurled foam the incoming waves the grotesque black out- 
line the island and shuddered. 


took Miss Dawn, the waitress, good week get over her pro- 
posal, and during that time, Mrs. Tobin and Miss Kate were con- 
stant attendance. Obi was nowhere seen, although young Jerrod 
thought caught the crooked shadow him detached itself from 
pile garbage and disappeared the long white scar road. But 
the next day, the sky became fat and was laked into blue puddles 
the clouds, reflected that what had seen was probably dog 
nosing among the mountains trash. But even sat driftlog 
about week later, thinking about Obi and the proposal, there was 
roar louder than the waves coming from the narrow road: tearing 
and grinding mixed with periodic explosions, and when Jerrod turned 
and began run the beach, could see the battered and wrecked 
old Model-T coming steaming through the opening the ocean bush, 
round the turn the ocean, raging with slow fury the cafe. The 
Indians came tumbling out their shacks, and even above the roar 
the car’s fierce enormity, Jerrod could hear his mother screaming 
she came running out the store, and top that, the school bell, 
which Miss Kate was ringing furiously she were trying ward 
off spirits. But the ancient Model-T came on, louder uproar the 
midst uproar, until finally came rest whirlwind dust. 
fierce pair owl-eyes and hawk-nose peered over the side the car, 
and then, the Indians milled around, Jerrod watched Obi stepped 
proudly out the ancient wreck and made his way toward the cafe. 
carried with him huge seven-string guitar, and when reached 
the front the cafe, began pluck with his tiny, claw-like 
hands and moan loudly. With shock, Jerrod realized that Obi was 
trying sing. 

But did not have long reflect the matter, for the waitress 
came shouting out the cafe and began throw plates Obi she 
finally forced him back shower flying dishes. stood just out 
range, tiny pathetic figure, the huge guitar hung loosely around 
his neck. From down the road, Miss Kate was still ringing the school- 
bell, that were enough drive Obi off. Mrs. Tobin had run 
the steps the cafe and stood there solidly next the waitress holding 
meatcutter her hand. Jerrod watched his Grandfather make his 
way through the crowd Indians and the waitress. 


“He just aims pay you court,” old Jerrod said. can’t blame 
him for that.” 
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“He’s crazy!” the waitress screeched him. “Who ever heard 
Indian courting white woman?” 

guess maybe figures you’re good enough,” the old man said 
and walked away disgust. 

For the next few weeks, was pretty much standoff. Each after- 
noon, Obi came roaring into the village his Model-T. stayed 
out plate range and serenaded the waitress his old guitar. Occa- 
sionally, Miss Dawn would step out the porch and throw something 
him, but Obi seemed regard this mark attention, 
sang twice loud and played twice bad. would stay rooted 
the same spot all afternoon and evening until the waitress turned off 
the lights the cafe and disappeared into her small room back 
the kitchen. Then Obi would hop into the battered old car and amidst 
the roar and clatter the motor, disappear into the darkness. 

About the third week Obi’s courtship, Jerrod noticed that some- 
thing seemed happening, for although Miss Dawn came the 
porch and stared Obi, she longer carried plates 
throw him. She seemed listening the harsh sounds the 
guitar they clashed with the roar the wind and the waves. Old 
Jerrod came his grandson’s room and stood behind him the 
window, watching Obi’s stunted and crooked figure the dusty road 
below. 

beginning work,” the old man said. 

“What?” young Jerrod asked. 

“The music,” said. “She’s beginning like him.” 

Jerrod found rather difficult believe his grandfather, but the 
next few weeks, complete change seemed come over Miss Dawn, 
and Jerrod watched with amazement one evening, she turned out 
the lights the cafe and came hurrying out into the moonlight 
meet Obi. She seemed tower over him, but Obi gallantly took hold 
her hand and together they walked down the long beach. Jerrod 
watched them for long while until they finally disappeared into the 
shadows. Above the steady crash the waves and the sweep the 
wind, thought could make out the sad, yet somehow beautiful 
sounds guitar. 

The next evening Obi took Miss Dawn for ride his Model-T, 
and throughout the night, Jerrod was awakened the roar the car 
Obi drove terrifying speeds back and forth the long road into 
the village. Miss Dawn laughed loudly Obi spun the car around 
front the cafe and shifting the gears, tore off again into the 
darkness. 
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outrageous,” Jerrod’s mother said the next morning break- 
fast, “the way that woman’s behaving. She don’t have sense 
decency.” 

“She can’t much help it,” old Jerrod said, laughing. got her 
under spell.” 

“Bosh!” Mrs. Tobin said. “She’s uncivilized and will 
all come good. You just wait.” 

They didn’t have wait long, because the next evening, Old Jer- 
rod and his grandson sat the porch the cafe and watched, Obi and 
Miss Dawn went tearing back and forth through the village, and the 
third pass, Obi somehow lost control the steaming and sputtering 
car. careened from one side the road the other, and Old 
Jerrod shouted and began run after it, the car, had gone mad, 
crashed into the side the fishing shed and sailed off into the dark- 
ness the river. Young Jerrod was running now too, and caught 
sight Miss Dawn, her face beautiful and calm the white moon- 
light, the car seemed held and suspended for moment midair. 
Then there was nothing the sputtering and steaming Model-T seemed 
disappear had never existed. 

“Here!” old Jerrod shouted his Grandson. “It’s Obi.” 

Jerrod ran where the car had crashed into the fishing shed. Obi 
had been tossed out the impact, and lay bleeding and unconscious 
the ground, the guitar clutched tightly his claw-like hands. The 
noise the crash had awakened the village, and the Indians came 
streaming from their ramshackle houses. Jerrod’s mother and Miss 
Kate appeared like ghosts their white nightdresses. 

“You see,” Mrs. Tobin screamed old Jerrod. told you some- 
thing would happen.” 

The old man had gotten flashlight from one the Indians and 
was probing the dark waters the river. Only the smooth flow the 
current swept under the small circle light. The car seemed 
have been swallowed the blackness. 

never find her now,” said. “That current will carry her 
clear out past Barebones Island. She’s gone.” 

walked back where the Indians clustered around Obi. Some- 
one had got bandage wrapped loosely around his head and had 
smeared his face with iodine. was still unconscious, but from time 
time, mumble something. 

“What’s saying?” young Jerrod asked. 

“He’s calling for her,” the old grandfather said. “He’s calling for 
her come back.” 
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“There’s coming back where she’s gone,” Mrs. Tobin said 
furiously. “And don’t know but serves her right.” 

Old Jerrod and Lubin probed all that night with pike-poles, trying 
locate the car. The Indians carried Obi off the cafe and dumped 
him the waitress’s bed. Most them cleared out then, since Mrs. 
Tobin said she was going see that the sheriff New Royal heard 
about the whole thing, but old Haluka, the President the Tribal 
Council, stayed with Obi the rest the night. 

With the first light morning, there was still nothing seen 
the car. 

seems just plunged off into Hell,” Lubin said his father, 
but just that moment, caught sight something white out the 
corner his eye, and turning, saw Miss Dawn’s body caught and 
pinned the sheer cliffs Barebones Island. 

“There she is,” shouted, and old Jerrod gave whistle 
watched the angry waves reach and try reclaim their victim. 
Somehow, the current had carried her out past the mouth the river 
and beyond the furious riptide, that her body had lodged the 
jagged sides the island where the outgoing tide had left stranded, 
torn shred whiteness against the black ugly rise the cliffs. 

guess that’s where she’s going stay,” old Jerrod said. 
ain’t one that’s going out there get her.” 

Young Jerrod came down the road toward the fishing shed, and 
seeing his father wildly pointing out toward Barebones Island, 
stared out the broken body Miss Dawn. The angry riptide swung 
furiously around the sides the island and embraced itself the 
waters just off the long sandspit. The waters seemed form wall 
wild and windswept waves. Jerrod knew that one could get through 
that water the island, and wondered what would happen Miss 
Dawn when the tide came back and carried her off again. 

“There’s nothing can do,” heard his Grandfather say. 
dead anyway, thank God,” but just said that, Miss Dawn began 
wave one arm slowly back and forth. 

“My God!” Lubin yelled, “she ain’t dead!” 

The arm moved again slow arc and then fell silent. 

“The waves will kill her,” Jerrod’s father shouted. “They’ll break 
her into pieces against those rocks.” 

But old Jerrod was already the fishing canoe, making his way into 
the swift current the river. The canoe spun and twisted the water 
carried him into the riptide. 

kill yourself,” his son shouted him, and even while was 
still yelling, the riptide caught the canoe and flung wildly into the 
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air were broken stick. Young Jerrod watched his Grand- 
father was thrown from the canoe and then caught breaker that 
tossed him head over toes onto the long sandy spit. The old man barely 
got out the way the next wave, and walked slowly down the 
spit, sadly shaking his head. “It’s use,” said when they got 
him. “There’s getting across that riptide. She’d better off she 
were already dead.” 

Jerrod looked out the towering waves that were beginning 
come closer the quiet form Miss Dawn. thought what 
would like pounded death the waves. she weren’t 
killed once, then would even worse, for the waves would drag 
her along the barnacles that clung the rocks the side the island. 
agreed with his Grandfather. would have been better she had 
drowned the first place. 

There was sudden commotion from the beach, and Jerrod 
turned, saw first old Haluka scampering across the sand, and then 
looking ahead, Obi, going fast his crooked legs would carry him, 
the bandage around his head unravelled and trailing behind him 
the wind. made for the canoe that had washed the sandspit, 
and before Haluka Grandfather could stop him, was pushing 
the canoe off furiously toward the riptide. was then that Jerrod saw 
that Obi still had the guitar slung over his shoulder, and increduously, 
the canoe began slow from the forward shove that Obi had given 
it, took the guitar off his back and began paddle with it, strum- 
ming the strings the canoe hit the skyward movement the waves. 
The strangled chords seemed rise above the roar the breakers, and 
almost they held some kind magic, the angry sea seemed 
grow calm before the darting canoe, and plucking and paddling with 
his guitar, Obi made his way through the black waters until was 
alongside the island. The tide had almost reached Miss Dawn, and 
Obi rode quietly and down the rising waters until seemed 
that his easy movement, would dashed against the rocks, until 
with one long and soft swing the sea, was carried upward and 
then beachward, that young Jerrod could see with amazement that 
had gotten ahold Miss Dawn and had her flopped over the rear 
the canoe, her feet dragging behind her the rippling water, and 
watching the weaving, bobbing canoe, Jerrod saw that something else 
was going on, because Obi was standing the front the canoe, 
paddling with his guitar toward the edge the breakers, and the 
canoe swung outwardly and above him and down from sight the 
calm, deadly swell the ocean, Jerrod realized that Obi seemed 
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some kind agony, his eyes almost frozen the beach, standing 
there erect that longer seemed dwarf, but some strange 
and marvelous god, caught the terror his being, though divided 
between his choice and his fate, ridiculously, paddling and strumming 
with old guitar, the strange and weird and yet beautiful chords 
seeming calm the waves until Obi, with shout pain and suffer- 
ing, threw the guitar into the water and turned toward Miss Dawn. 

Young Jerrod stood the edge the spit, and even though Obi 
was almost shore, Jerrod could not sure what happened next, 
for his mother and Miss Kate were standing next him, throwing 
rocks, but even before they had done that, Jerrod could remember that 
just Obi had hurled his guitar into the water and turned, the waves 
seemed suddenly rise furiously about him and sweep Miss Dawn 
off the rear the canoe. Obi started yell, but the next wave came 
upon him and upended the canoe, that his wild shout was swallowed 
the waters, only renewed somehow came sputtering 
the surface the shore side the breakwater, tossed and tumbled 
the waves. that time, his mother and Miss Kate had arrived and 
were throwing stones into the foaming surf. Obi was struggling the 
swirling water, and the stones began fall about him, seemed 
for moment swamped the swirling angry breakers until 
finally only his head was visible the twisted fury the waves. 

“Murderer!” Mrs. Tobin shouted him, but was beyond range 
now, being carried out again the strange currents that careened 
here and there, almost accident, among the outcroppings the 
offshore rocks. Obi’s head bobbed and down above the swelling, 
pregnant sea, and Jerrod could hear for moment the yell that came 
from it. 

“Dawn,” the voice called. but then there was the wind and 
the rolling, tumbling sea, and the bending the windswept trees, and 
with all the chords the world about him, Obi’s head finally dis- 
appeared out sight, Jerrod could not make out there were 


answer. 
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GARLAND FOR THE SEA 


The running whale giant labor 
Garlands the sea with her blood. 
This 

its strict and proper use, 

The costly oil birth. 


Mopey woman her menses 
Sheds the live soil her seed. 
This 

its sad and consenting waste, 
Reminder possibilities. 


The lioness with her dyed muzzle 
Guiltless kills for her pride’s sake. 
This 

its rigorous letting, 

The stress nutrition. 


But man wantons with his damned salt, 
Floats wars upon that hemophilic tide. 
This 

the revenge the source, 

The dwindling species. 
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FELLED 


The immortality leaf second spent. 
Transfigured its deadly fall 

bent light through trees aslant, 

The corpse coincidence 

which yellows russets live, individualized 
Then chance and time rearrange the lines, 

And the leaf invisible, indivisible 

From its peers the felled kingdom. 


CUSCADEN 


LOVERS THERE ARE DULUTH 


Lovers there are Duluth: 

Soft and warm familiar sheets, 
Warm acknowledged responses 
Accepted hands probing the 
Gentle night for joy. 


Lovers there are Duluth, 
And strangers, too: hearing 
Night-ruffled Lake Superior, 
The push and shove ore boats, 
The thrust and whip winds. 


y 


COLE 


AUTOMATA fragmentary chorus) 


Grass 
and auto mobiles 
move toward finality beneath our feet 


hill 
where grow into solitude 
for aspiring winds echo through us. 


There sympathize 
with the interminable arms light 
that are hunting needles the atmosphere. 


Later, 

returning the giddiness 

lacquered desk 

that forever hurling the books, the razor 
and the lipstick 

our insignificance 

against persimmon walls 


move (are 
from potency act. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


ARTISTS ANONYMOUS 


Healed Mozart, must engage healing, 

Move, like destiny, along the creases annihilation’s 
palm, 

Restore the health citizens, educate their feeling. 


This means intimate conversation, the study causes. 
see the hope song the face sunflower perhaps, 
must remind someone return here and recoup his losses, 


Remind the gamekeeper, too, about the animals and birds. 
must not use them up. There should sanctuaries 
for nothing but the refuge exhausted words— 


Africa, yes, always, Everglades, swathe sea 

Like blue bandage around wounded mystery eternally 
convalescing, 

Full evidence replenishment, the malaise liberty 


tour the grounds above all else prove 
How much need men, how much need give, 
The stay-at-home and pilgrim passions our love. 


Leaders provide “messages for our time,” but here 
would employ the hand the nurse who brightens, 
freshens, 


And watches the pillow for the telltale tear. 


DAVID CORNEL JONG 


GALLERY-GOER 


One docilely likes 

teacup landscape 
and sails whitened 

careful spinsters, 
even trees blurted 
from liberal brushes 
and course, oranges 
made lush for 

any eater. 


Here one can have 
substance symbol, 
and may comprehend 
dog-eat-dog mongrels 
with meaning though 
cast Chagal purples, 
and diagnose dun 
and topographical 
lady with diseases 

her face like 


Christmas snow. 


One hums and coughs 
values, and 

solubly tucks away 
for inner taste 

festive view 
nonplussed virgins 
cogently naked 

art must presumptuous 
scold our miens 
and its propensities 
are apt tickle 

one’s chin and 

tilt the nose. 


the restroom 

mirror the two 
suddenly relaxed eyes 
say amen round 
republican unwavering 
cogitation. 


DAVID GALLER 


THE KING POLAND 


There was thick, golden light behind golden-green and 
tall, grey-purple shafts, and darknesses further off, surrounding him, 
growing faint flutter half-revealed world, that could 
not quite leap out the darkness! 


—D. Lawrence, “The Prussian 


sundown, leaving the over-imaged wood 
climb the sparse grass hill, came where 
The statue the King Poland stood. 


High his mighty horse, his arms air, 
Swords crossed praise curse, his head thrown back, 
could not know stood behind him there. 


“Move on, King!” whispered through lack, 
Forced the moveless bronze toward deepening 
Judgments the silver lake, plaque 

Straight his path, the sweet grass beckoning. 


that did not move, skirted the base 
And stood detached upon untrodden ground 
And saw the late sun strike his weathered face. 


Closed eyes’ outrageous peace came confound 
gaze gaze down bronze, until within 
Its sculptured cage heard heart resound. 


that could not move, gazed again 

And this time saw his charger’s head reined hard 
Whose eyes enforced such metal passion then 

barred the wood caged thoughts had transfigured. 


Drawing aside, until the darkness fell 
watched the world flame past those two bronze, 
Lending them motion found Hell. 


And, their vanishing, recalled once 
statue-self that Nature could not break, 
Its violent images hurled sunlit fronds. 


Then, the molten darkness, awoke 

Into vital body once more cast, 

Becoming myself wandered near the lake 

And passed the King Poland might have passed. 


DAVID GALLER 
LATE HOUR 


Tall sweetheart, leave scattered across the table where they lie 
The brandy snifters, ash trays, coffee cups and plates crumbs 
That one one, week after week, their magnificence 
Writers and teachers, drab and dandified men the streets, 
Office and free-lance kinds take mock deliverance 

the great syntheses, and with sense futility 

That they must think ambitious put aside, and may be, 

that our hospitality great and all our pride. 


The hour late, old woman, come the window, tell now 

you have ever heard those who one time had guests 

Splendid ours and whose disguise must not have mattered much, 

For the hour was late, the old were deep thought who they 

And who they had not been, that they gave what food there was, 
were turned 

Into trees, hard wood from which there writhed, though but 
flutter, leaves. 


ELAINE EMMETT 
WHAT YOU SEE, KAZAR? 


you see, Kazar?” nammaw said. 

looked out and saw bush all red 

With blood like mine, and told her so. child, 
You’re blind,” she said. And then was and wild 
With darkness when felt her flat, thread thumb 
Close each eyelid though she thought come 

death. “Old nammaw, you want dead 
She laughed. you see, she said. 

opened eyes that saw bush that bled 

Her blood and told her and thought her dead. 


SUE HAFFNER 


PARADE’S END 


ANNA WINKLE 


Mrs. Winkle haunted the house her white nightgown. Carefully 
she tried the knob the front door where lace curtains swung shift- 
ing currents from the fan. Locked. They’d done again. She drew 
aside the curtain and peeped out the dark empty street. Who hid 
among those bushes under the porch? What shadows broke the street- 
lamp’s beams? Yet the night held terrors for Anna Winkle. 

Softly, city lights entered the house, through the merest crack, 
through some gap curtain where glue seal the family into its 
envelope night had come unstuck. She stopped the rug and 
listened. Yes, she could hear now, the gentle sigh, the breath sleep 
which murmured through the old hollow walls. Somewhere above her 
fitful arm lashed out across pillow and old quilt began its long, 
silent slide, over seas sheets, the cold morning floor. And Brucie, 
she thought, Brucie would reading under his covers with flashlight. 

Shadows were broken long, foreign beams which caught the 
candelabra and set aflame those golden tapers, dusty with the fall 
bridge-party afternoons. Halberd-bearing ghosts stood round her 
the corners. 

Mrs. Winkle heard the parade pass her by. dark street, swirl- 
ing confusion, throwing off laughter like water, passed into the 
shadows. She clutched again the curtain. Beyond her the street was 
black and still. her tiptoes she twinkled through beams light 
and climbed the stairs. the hall, facing long row half-opened 
doors, the breathing sleepers rose about her, enveloped her. She 
ghosted and was safe her own room. 


“Saturday dawned chilly,” wrote, with the promise warm 
perfect day for it. They’re arguing downstairs again.” 


SUE HAFFNER 


closed the leather-bound journal and placed the bottom desk 
drawer, make further entries later the day. locked with 
key wore always chain about his neck. Gangling and precocious, 
Brucie went downstairs breakfast. 

“She was out again last night, Ma’m,” Mrs. Dusenberry was saying 
Mother. “Wandering around the house. swear, don’t know how 
keep her bed.” 

“Don’t upset, Mother said. “Those are good, stout locks 
the doors. She can’t get She went back her perusal the 
morning mail. 

There they sat, like three statues, apart from him across the tabie. 
Brucie slid into his chair and hoisted glass orange juice before his 
face. had great deal this morning, the posters had 
sneaked from the garage attic, further entries had made his 
journal. had keep alert, sensitive, aware everything about him. 
The day was green and sparkling, like salad. was still early. 

Mrs. Dusenberry sat across from him, sullen. looked her 
from under his eyebrows and felt orange juice clog his throat. Mr. 
and Mrs. Winkle sat their respective ends the table reading the 
mail. Here round the prickly pear five o’clock the morning, 
Brucie thought. 

The kitchen doors flapped open and grandma came with the pink 
teapot. Holding away from her one hand, she embraced Mrs. 
Dusenberry and kissed her the forehead. “Good morning, Mother,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Dusenberry smiled and patted the old hand. “Hello, Dear,” 
she said. Her face relaxed. 

“Hello, Papa,” she whispered and pinched Brucie’s arm. 

“Kid,” said. “How are you today?” 

“Today? I’m fifteen years old today,” the old lady giggled. 

“You and Brucie,” Dusenberry said, back the spirit their all- 
day game. 

“Shh.” Grandma held her finger her lips. Her face turned suddenly 
She reached over and snatched letter away from her son’s face. 
For just second, Dad looked hurt, then smiled. 

“Good morning, Dear,” said. 

“Don’t read the Grandma snorted. “Why don’t you talk 
this morning. want someone talk me.” 

“Of course you do,” Dad said. “Catch any prowlers last 

“Why, was bed all night long,” Grandma stated. She looked 
about, inviting challenge. 


END 


“Of course,” Dad said. took again the letter had been 
reading. “The nerve somebody send this thing. Look.” 
waved Mother. “It says: Peace Parade, Saturday, May 14. March- 
ers will assemble Morningside School 1:30 p.m. and will parade 
City Hall. Ralph Wallis Hartwell, President Americans for Peace, 
will speak ‘Why Must Cease Nuclear Testing Now.’ Everyone 
Welcome.” 

This the way the world ends this the way the world ends. 
felt singing through his head. His father was not looking him, 
having opened unknowingly letter for his son. doesn’t suspect, 
Brucie thought. I’m safe again. 

Mr. Winkle crumpled the announcement into ball the table be- 
side him. peace parade,” said. “What earth?” Frowning, 
glanced out the window where sunlight poured in. 

“Eat your breakfast, why don’t you,” Mother said. get your 
mind off it.” 

parade?” Grandma said. “Is there going parade?” 

“Yes, Dear,” Dusenberry said. 

haven’t seen one years,” the old lady said. “I’m going. When 
it?” 

“Of course, Dusenberry said. “Now let’s eat some breakfast. 
Let’s have some the tea you brewed.” 

don’t want any tea,” the old lady pouted. “I’m going the parade 
today and have popcorn and soda.” 

Brucie watched sunlight through the curtains struck Mr. Winkle’s 
face and rebounded from the strong, handsome angles. Yet, looked 
reflective. The peace parade letter had disturbed him. Was this his 
father, banker, who sat his short-sleeved shirt and tie, feeling 
thrum response the prospect public demonstration for peace? 
No, Dad’s eyes, stared thought past the windowsill where cacti 
sat ornamental pots, saw beyond the streets Eden Ridge. tiny 
towns the nation over, crowds gathered warm and elm-lined streets 
march bands played. stood shadow and watched the laugh- 
ing throngs pass him by, walking with placards and music, Americans 
rounding corner American hedges, American picket fences, Amer- 
icans marching where? Band-music died summer stillness. 

Brucie looked away from his father and nibbled corner toast. 
Dad was not angry, only disturbed. would rather his father gave 
vent his feelings bothered him see Mr. Winkle ponder serious 
point. valued his family for the revolution they inspired him, for 
their inadvertent instruction that which must swept away. 


SUE HAFFNER 


“Where are heavy gloves?” mother asked. She pushed the mail 
away from her, satisfied and filled. think prune the quince today, 
now that it’s quit blooming.” 

“Everything you grow has pickers it,” Grandma burst out. She 
had mashed her eggs paste and sat stirring them. 

Brucie laughed aloud, couldn’t help it. His father, called from 
thought, gave him warning look. 

“May Brucie asked. 

Ordinarily Dad would have protested, ‘but you haven’t eaten any- 
thing.’ This morning waved him away without word. He’s seeing 
the passing the Old Order, Brucie thought delightedly, the cliches 
liberal manifestoes. his resignation, knows it’s inevitable. 
dashed the back stairs his room. 

wish record final impressions before leave,” Brucie wrote. 
completely calm sit here and look out over the yard and 
away the roof the Morningside School across the park where 
will rendezvous with Mr. Hartwell and others. Everything readi- 
ness. Let previous statement stand: good day for it.” 


Mr. Bruce WINKLE 


Only birdmusic followed him strode along the dewy hedges 
Hillside Drive with his coat over his arm. The bumping his brief- 
case against his leg kept him the world tangible shadow. band- 
music drifted through the trees, nor was the day’s aspect martial 
the least. No, supposed not, reason why should be, really. Yet, 
could not shake the feeling that march for peace was blow against 
the values had clung all his life. remembered back his chiid- 
hood, his youth. one paraded for peace then. one departed 
those years returned now Eden Ridge, would find hardly land- 
mark changed—everything mended, preserved, reminiscent those 
golden, warless years. Nobody paraded for peace then. 

stopped mid-stride the sidewalk neared Capital Street. 
The faces old homes regarded him with blank and pitiless stares. 
But what about the Wobblies, thought. What about Communist 
violence the thirties? Weren’t they parading for peace? No, No, 
these are friends and neighbors doing this, almost shouted 
himself. People I’ve known all life. Yet, why should they rise 
demonstrate What caused this madness? Events, felt 
had passed him by. 

Mr. Winkle cast glance the morning sky. Overhead, 
patches blue framed elm tops, jet trails wove senseless patterns 


END 


three miles high. shuddered. thought the world, tiny 
technologically, sent awry the caprice one man. hurried down 
Capital Street, the bank. was already late. 


ANNA WINKLE 


Bonds affection had kept her pinned all morning her chair 
surely they were ropes. Everyone had been kind and pleased 
her then sit back and accept their attention, but now was nearly 
parade time. The sun was bright overhead and her daughter-in-law 
moved and out among blooming rose bushes she weeded flower 
bed beyond the porch screens. 

Mrs. Winkle had sat since breakfast round table the screened- 
porch, out the hot sun. jug grape juice sweated her elbow 
onto the checkered cloth and ice cubes tinkled against its sides now 
she rose and moved toward the door. The odor cut grass assaulted 
her senses. Sunlight rebounded zig-zags from flowers, the colors 
spring. She had long since forgotten whether the parade was circus 
for Decoration Day, but mattered little. was summer and pa- 
rade was near and, Mother take her, she would alone. 
She crossed the lawn and escaped the gate. Under ash trees riddled 
with spiders she walked confidently toward the park. 


BRUCIE 


was surprised how many were there. Bob Booth was there and 
Doc Crawford and lot people from Bell University. They milled 
about the playground the Morningside School, clear view 
anyone passing. 

“How about those signs yours, Winkle?” Bob Booth said 
Brucie came from the park and onto the blacktopped area. pointed 
the red-lettered cards—Ban the Bomb—which Brucie had dumped 
down pile. “Real attention-getters.” 

worked them every night this week,” Brucie said. looked 
around. What other signs saw, and there were not many, were 
sober black Pray for Peace. 

might have known you’d about this like fanatic,” Booth 
sighed. was several months younger than Brucie but had assumed 
leadership among politically-minded high-school students. ““You always 
overboard.” 

Dignified under his gaze, Brucie knelt and began attaching his 
placards long poles with tacks and hammer which had already 
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SUE HAFFNER 


been supplied. heard the marchers call loudly each other and 
saw the college crowd take time out play slides and swings. 
was more like church picnic than parade for peace. With look 
determination, swung his bright, violent posters where they 
could seen. 

man black snaked his way through the crowd toward the center, 
the summit, where stood Bob Booth and Doc Crawford surrounded 
signs. Ralph Wallis Hartwell, Brucie thought, President Amer- 
icans for Peace. tried elbow path the front watched 
Bob Booth and the Reverend shake the great man’s hand. Someone 
grabbed his arm and looked into stern old face. Doc Crawford had 
mounted box and was praying for the success the march and others 
like bringing about the worldwide rejection war. Obediently, 
Brucie bowed his head until was over. 

“Everybody Doc Crawford called. “Okay, let’s go!” 

With whoop, the marchers surged forward, out the schoolyard. 
Hemmed-in every side, Brucie strained his poster upward, hoping 
would seen. With disappointment felt that had been shoved 
the rear the procession. had lost sight the speaker Hartwell, 
but, least, the march was underway, winding through Eden Ridge 
open the eyes merchants along Capital Street. They had been joined 
front junior high school band which blasted out “The Battle 
Hymn the Republic.” 


Mr. Bruce WINKLE 


that’s all was, church group, why didn’t they say so. stood 
the window with his tellers and watched the parade for peace 
straggle its way City Hall. saw people knew walk past 
with signs, yet essentially undisturbing atmosphere permeated the 
whole affair. Except for noise from the band, the procession passed 
silence, calmly, and was relieved. riots today, then. left the 
window before the parade had passed and flicked the fan his 
office. 

St. James Methodist had paraded for peace this particular 
Saturday instead holding rummage sale. Mr. Winkle was relieved 
the lack violence, but somehow unsatisfied. Why bother? 
really wants war. Repeatedly, stared the 
blank papers before him, emphasized ‘wants’ his internal mono- 
logue. No, even those who would profit war don’t really want war. 

frowned nothing particular. was getting late. The pa- 
rade had already passed, supposed. tried imagine the group 
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END 


away now, the distance, stalling traffic Capital they moved 
the heat toward the lawn City Hall. you parade for peace, it’s 
got mean something, said himself with inner violence. And 
what does mean when St. James Methodist parades for peace? Are 
such danger that advocates peace must make public show 
it? could stand longer. lunged and out his office. 
couldn’t decide alone. “Louise, next door,” said the 
steno. raced outside and into the Coney Island Coffee Shop. 


offer you life! offer you life! The speaker’s words rang through 
Brucie’s head looked down from his tree perch onto the City 
Hall green. Marchers for peace had deserted now that the talk was 
over, leaving their placards scattered the grass. was still early. 
Ralph Wallis Hartwell, President Americans for Peace, stood 
hugging the buttocks blind Justice upon the steps wherefrom 
spoke and small coterie, including Bob Booth and Doc Crawford, 
lingered his feet. 

Brucie slipped down out the tree and moved across the lawn 
gathering placards and piling them neatly. With eyes downcast, 
approached the great man. 

are the hollow men, headpieces filled with straw, alas. Walk- 
ing dead land, we, too, are dead, sure enough. Sun trickled through 
the elms. was still early. must lay down our awful weapons, yes, 
will surely blasted away. All life earth will gone, never 
return; no, never know it. must begin now. moved 
across the grass with the sun. 

Ralph Wallis Hartwell, heavy-jowled and florid, still stood upon 
the steps. wore double-breasted suit. would like shake your 
hand,” Brucie said, feeling that the words were not actually coming 
from himself. Hartwell pivoted and looked into his face. 

“Of course, Sonny,” said. Brucie felt rough hand take his, shake 
once, then drop it. “It’s good see youngsters take interest 
politics.” Hartwell turned Bob Booth and Doc Crawford. strode 
off between them down the street. 

Rats feet over broken glass our dry cellar. was still early. 
Brucie walked down the street the opposite direction, but soon broke 
into run. Sun washed everything before him. The trees, the grass, 
sculptured green, the sky blue: how could all gone? How could 
ever not here? This what must save, this is. ran over the 
wide, green earth, down path through the park. 


SUE HAFFNER 


Mr. WINKLE 


was warm evening. sat the back porch with his feet up, 
with his tea. Mother had been rescued from the park, Brucie lay up- 
stairs his room, the Methodists were home watching television and 
the sun was setting over all this rack and ruin. was good, thought, 
see the sun set, know that, even after all are gone, the sun 
will move across the sky, buds will burst, rain will fall. drank deeply 
from his glass. 

Methodists, bumblers, why pray for peace prayer has efficacy, 
more power the world persuade? Perpetuating fiction, 
thought. Pray for peace. No, was little late for that. Oh, was 
resigned it, himself. The cold war will continue, sapping our optimism 
with its tensions, ever preparing for attack. listened the 
crickets. must live only for today, then? Who knows our fate 
tomorrow. 

Overhead jet blasted like needlepoint into the sun. Its vapor, trail- 
ing gold behind it, neatly bisected the glowing sky. 

was getting late. Mr. Winkle brought his glass the sink and 
went bed. 


spite the disappointment, the lack organization, the pain 
being prayed over, had been worth it. Now knew what had 
done, what must swept away. The hovering pen quivered the 
air over his journal. dared not descend. 

must put away our terrible weapons, was the only answer. 
Yes, would regain the respect the world it. must 
blasted bits. Disarm the national level, Hartwell had said. But, 
case attack, fight with guerilla tactics the individual level. 
will preserve our national identity, preserve the world, swing the 
ideological battle our way. 

jet rumbled overhead and brought him running the window. 
This, too, must swept away. watched disappear into blaze 
sun and saw its flood vapor disintegrate the upper air. 

The war surplus store had Thompson machine guns and automatic 
rifles. had seen them there, available long their barrels remained 
stopped with lead. could render them operable again. had 
heard done. Already had some knives hidden away his closet, 
quite arsenal, and needed more. had Dad’s old war helmet. 


| 


END 


would wear out the corner Third and Oak, waving his ma- 
chete when the Russians came Eden Ridge. 

was still early. The words, the emotions, clogged his mind. Be- 
tween the conception and the creation falls the shadow. The sun was 
setting, surely for the last time upon this earth. Slowly the reluctant 
pen descended write. “It was perfect day for it.” 


ANNA WINKLE 


The parade had passed her by. The lions, the tigers, all gone. She 
had seen the band, glittering the sun blind her. Oh, had 
been adequate far parades went, long enough, bright enough, but 
not like the parades they used have. Bands, bands, bands, they 
stretched for mile and horse dung lay flattened the street for weeks. 
The music still shivered her ears. 

Mrs. Winkle slipped down the darkened stairs and stopped near the 
front door. Streetlight through half-open blinds revealed the living room 
static frozen patterns. Oh, she knew what was wrong. People today 
were scared, too quiet put good show. They worried about other 
things now. She turned the knob and felt the door come open her 
hand. 

Amidst the fires Armageddon, the moon was rising. Stars flashed 
like pinwheels the sky. Mrs. Winkle, leaving the door open behind 


her, struck out toward the neon-lighted city. She felt the sidewalk still 
warm beneath her feet. 


SISTER MARY GILBERT, SNJM 


TREE FOR CREMONA 


the dark side mountain 

upon high ground where roots wound 
stubborn tentacles the storm-flung foam, 
each winter the old tree held. 


Nothing earth sky could quite subdue it: 
not eroding rivers baring the basic rock, 

nor wind’s maneuvers, sudden and briny. 
Neither spiked lightning nor thunder threw 
into confusion where time battered 

sparse green and the lean shaft 

half tender, half impervious tree. 


Sun, when came, was enemy 
peering over the crest sidelong gestures, 
luring the leaves, 


straining and twisting branches storms had died on, 
blazing, direct and unconditioned desert eye. 


That was tree measure decades 
thin years raying out from the clean heartwood, 
concentric seasons with unmoved core, 
witching the wan rock and the deep shadow 
for torrent and meteor. 


Airborne and frail future its progeny 
drifted paired samara, took their chance 
over the crags the grey sierra, 
improbable music the tense 

uplands where only the strong survive. 


What nature could not cut down remained alive, 
yielded bold complicity pure design: 

axe laid against root and teeth marrow 
folded the blown fruit sawdust grave 


but kept the tree. Transfiguring sorrow, 

art waits without end for waiting its work: 
hones the fine grain stone silence, 

and texture tangible air. 


Sheer possibility last lay there— 
mere weight discarded, put like bark 


whose dark disfigurement the tree had long resigned. 


Deliberately, the shaping mind 

exposed the inward music, set free. 
Responsive the bone, the wood drew breath, 
surrendered its identity 

for tone and temper wrested from the seed 
before the mountain stood. 


Fused the wood, hear storm and star and height 
break the unfulfilled and human night 

kindle the secret places under the bow 

the violin, delicately strung 

that opposition makes the sprung heart glow. 
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MARK GOLDMAN 


SUNDAY: THE BEACH 


The lovers they lie sand but warm 
Their backs against the sun. They know and close 
Their eyes and turn their faces from the sea, 

But find their arms like flowering anemones 

That float upon the rock their embrace, 


Around that island bedlam breaks its chains. 

The bodies tent the blue unbolted sky 

And stake their heaven the reeling earth. 

They shout and shatter atoms the sun, 

children run and scatter sand, swing 

While fathers push and break their boredom with glance 
bathing beauties strutting starkly by. 


The febrile sun and burning backs the play 
That pushes madness the scale Sisyphus 
Breaks down, gives way beneath the waves 
That drown the senses like hose they play 
Upon the backs patients, calming nerves 
such day. 


The food wins out, the heat 
Gives way, the hunger fills the hardened flesh. 
The mother works, the father balances his beer. 
The kids grab endlessly like fish for bait. 


The lovers lie and wait. Day-night they win, 
Work-play they put their money the flesh 
And touch their faith every turn. They burn 
cool their lips with salt-free kisses, 
Dieting lean and hungry looks. 


They murder Caesar and conspirator 

And carry laurel their hands across the dunes, 
Their love between, the cities the plain behind, 
ruins. 


J 


CAROLINE HOFFBERG 


THE SAN BERNARDINO HILLS 


Why this hope sprung anew, how can say? 
The singing, and the throbbing beat wings 

thought were grown quite still. 

The apples red were only apple-color, 

The burdened trees bore their accustomed fruit, 
And nothing more. The sky 

Was depthless, having outlived its heaven. 


Who would have thought these hills could woo the mind? 


Sudden and bare, creased elephant skin, 
Unblessed, ungraced, encumbered 

broken rock, they rode across the sky 
From day till dark and told nothing green, 
And welcomed none but birds 


That wheeled careless compass round their peaks. 


think singing winter hope. 

The air thin, the flowers withered 

And east these blue hills 

Dead deserts darkling reach beyond sight 
And even birds winging the mountain tops 
See where the night comes 

And hasten westward with the dying light. 


Yet, when praised their:beauty, proud and bare, 
saw your face, and heard you everywhere, 

this earth’d contracted, 

Mountains between levelled, rivers sped, 

Dry deserts rich moist fresh flowers spread 
And Joshua trees bent down 

Beneath their strange white winter blossoming. 


THOMAS AFEE 


TIME, CHANCE HAPPENETH 


chocolate-brown, full breast worth 
All your money, most your mirth.” 


Gauguin, surrounded red trees, 
Said this order appease 


His empty stomach and his pride. 
Proud, empty, Gauguin died. 


LEONARD NATHAN 


PRIVATE PSALM 


hand, Lord, cleaves the dust and what can do, 
What earth can do? She pours red wine, 

She offers full glass, and take it. 

Children grab fingers, the dog searches palms 
With his muzzle. nerves are tender 

dream light spirit moving through spirit, 

continuum love that doesn’t need touch thrust. 
Yet blunt fingers grip graze force. 

Lord, what can do? When Your own boundless hand 
Dropped into dust, what did mean find? 

search Your absence endlessly. hold out hand. 


LEONARD NATHAN 


BRIDAL SONG FROM WISDOM BOOK 


“In the west they sing before bride: 
eye paint, rouge, waving the hair, 
And still charming and most beautiful.” 


What west, rabbis, what west have you descried 
Where mating some honest self share, 
Its naked meeting enough make whole? 


Wife, you have heard how many years I’ve tried 
find song good, faithful, and spare, 
those old rabbis their loving full. 


failed, though you have been patient side, 
not yet west enough despair 
Ever knowing what beautiful. 


MARGARET NORDFORS 


GULL 


found that stunted weakness gull 

Out sand and cutgrass dunes escape. 

took out broken shells and down, 

Boxed with the ragged moss pride 

And stoked sick with the fish constant need. 
Its open bill was raised cries the girl 


was, bitter, but housed. False mother had, 
False keeper that was, neither was worse, 
And yet poked with finer wish than hers. 

covered that carried handful eyes and claws 
With love. hovered over its cage when tried 


fly and screened for its futile way 
needing any mothering, and mine, 

And yet before that fish grey gull had grown, 
She let falter out and set free. 


PORCUPINE 


Those strewn quills, lumber animal, 
Lumbering porcupine who once had kept 
Unpleasantness away with sure, thick 

Armor escape, spoil the woods. 

They edge our sense good, exhaust our long 
Day, hardly out laughter. Stay 

Close me, and close off from me. 


turned away have that scatter gone. 

Our heels are firm the green cover decay. 
Circled more than this old, relentless 
Prickling off pine, bristle back. 

The porcupine makes mockery that. 

Though the world mirrors all the death know, 
Stay close me, and close off from me. 


MARGARET NORDFORS 


FAWN, WET WITH BIRTH 


Around the shoulder mountain road, 

Heading back from trail that chased graveled river 
And thinking were free from contemplation, 

saw just the edge the spring growth woods. 


How could tell each other what meant 

Who wouldn’t leave animal, 

New fawn, but made mean our thoughts, sprung 
Soft against the How could our love not 


Take those eyes mind that met ours over 

glossy back, speckled with spots and birth, 
Rising and falling with its breath? rich 

Bloom, steamed the grass, the morning air. 


Eye eye, watched that flowering shake, 
Silenced the freshness, and left, 

Our touch ungrazed, past all tried keep. 

smiled and the trees gave down growing look. 
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HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD, NO. 


Hemmed all good things—a sky 
blue overturns the sea, 

flags clouds the mountains fly, 
cliffs that face eternity— 

all time and joy the heart can know, 
turn our heads and think snow. 


How descends night streets 
orange with the window-lives friends 
and beds the lawns sparkling sheets, 
the lines sky and houses blends, 

and regenerates the ground 

bears our weight and makes sound. 


Only what lack ours. 

Here this land sun long, 

though spoiled time’s most pampered hours, 
for that home land where belong. 

But packed today and flew, 

would not live that journey through. 


Childhood, cry, there the land 
where longings rest what were. 
But memory sleight-of-hand. 

were not ever young fair. 
Beyond the end all know 

live, where summer blooms snow. 


PAUL PETRIE 


ONE ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE 


“Murderer, Rapist, Thief,” all hands 
fly this loud room for role. 
Ringmasters have whip, but 

the master this summer school 
have only fables for commands. 


meet the eyes must deceive, 

they should rush the desk today—) 
and try think each venomed head 
apple the tree day 

unbitten the jaws Eve. 


Children should not struck, but why 

these windows barred, these walls, 
exit here. Whose fear 

Wisdom caged, one key 

dangling from unseen sky. 
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THE PAINTINGS SPENCER MOSELEY 


Illustrations Spencer work appear the art 
section following this article. Gervais Reed the Assistant 
Director the Henry Gallery, University Washington. 


the moment one Spencer Moseley’s paintings hanging the 
billiard room Seattle club. Its intense green, orange, and white tri- 
angles, its orange and yellow circles and the precise disposition its 
lines and shapes catch and echo the green rhythm the tables, the 
brightly moving balls and even the percussive clatter the play. 
more harmonious setting for that painting better painting for that 
setting could hardly imagined. 

And yet one senior member, affable and diplomatic gentleman not 
normally given gusts aesthetic passion, was overheard describe 
“that painting” the ugliest thing had ever seen. didn’t care for 
most these modern paintings, course, but that one was unbearable. 

Moseley’s paintings arouse strong feelings most people, not only 
laymen and amateurs, but painters well. few years ago, when 
committee artists met choose the participants important 
local exhibition, one them, shy, silent person who rarely speaks 
and painter considerable achievement, made his only comment 
the evening when Moseley’s name was considered: “No! Absolutely 
Other painters, other times, are less emphatic but equally 
negative “Well, yes, it’s interesting, but just isn’t painting!” 

This not imply chorus protest, course, suggest that 
his painting has found friends. Among the younger artists this 
city, and California, and even among collectors New York, has 
admirers. And although it’s hard say what California and New York 
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finds his work, the young painters Seattle, think, can see and 
admire the elegance, the wit, and the discipline, can savor the shocks 
color and motion and radical design, and can submit the insistence 
these paintings without feeling that makes their own position 
insecure. 

For his paintings are insistent and demanding, although not the 
same demand exerted the shrill cries Abstract Expressionism, for 
Moseley’s work lies the opposite extreme the modern spectrum, 
belonging the family Mondrian, Leger and the early Miro. see 
Moseley painting bewitching experience. will twinkle and flash, 
expand and contract, advance and recede, its colors shimmer and vi- 
brate, the entire construction seeming move, dance, even times 
spin. 

Spencer Moseley himself mild and gentle young man, tall, slender, 
bespectacled. native son Washington, born Bellingham, 
raised Olympia, educated the University Washington, and now 
member its faculty. and his work have been part Seattle’s 
artistic scene since 1947 when his painting won Honorable 
Mention the Northwest Annual and was purchased the Seattle 
Art Museum. 

was then his senior year the University, working with 
Walter Isaacs, Wendell Brazeau and Katherine Westphal. Each 
these painters contributed his development and their ideas are appar- 
ent his early work well the concepts underlying his painting 
today. From Isaacs came intellectual attitude toward painting, 
understanding the fundamental importance space painting, 
and the discipline necessary the full development work. Also 
from Isaacs, and perhaps most important all, came his feeling for 
the complete importance painting, the essential commitment his 
work which serious painter must have. 

From Brazeau learned see many different kinds things, the 
forms, colors, and relationships which occur outside what usually 
considered and, painting these things, strive for ele- 
gance design the placement forms, refinement contours and 
the development and exploitation the tensions which arise between 
the shapes and colors within composition. 

The most immediately apparent influence all came from Katherine 
Westphal, Californian then the Washington faculty. was through 
her teaching and the example her own painting that discovered 
the possibilities and the joys intense, pure and active color. This 
amounted heresy the Seattle the when the Northwest 
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School was its apogee, and when “color” meant black, brown, grey, 
and white, the colors the sea and the forest the fog. Miss Westphal 
managed turn the lights. 

After earning his MFA went France where worked for four 
months with Fernand Leger, finding this brief encounter reinforce- 
ment and extension ideas already learned, well the oppor- 
tunity trying them his own work. His paintings after the Leger 
experience were quite different from the “Still Life” 1947, having 
gained boldness and sense scale, but also having lost the assurance 
and ease his student work. Until about 1955 his paintings were 
marked certain awkwardness, uneasiness and strain, too many 
ideas were conflict within single frame (see 1953). 
Then, 1955 with “The Jugglers,” the problems seemed resolved, 
and the exuberant paintings the late followed. Developed 
rectilinear format, often within perfect square circle instead the 
conventional rectangle, these paintings are collections intensely 
colored, tightly organized geometric motifs—discs, circles, squares, 
and stripes—arrayed pure white ground, relieved occasionally 
areas freer, more organic forms. Each motif area distinct and 
seemingly complete within itself, yet each related the others 
through color, shape, direction, scale. And although this could 
perfect formula for academic monotony, the resultant paintings are 
vibrating, varied, ever-changing. 

Much their activity generated color, and since our illustra- 
tions can not show it, perhaps description the color one these 
paintings will help make these comments more understandable. 
the painting “Duo” the ground which frames the two large rectangles 
lemon yellow. The white circles and the guitar are white, the black 
shapes and the guitar’s neck are black. The stripes above the guitar are 
light and dark grey, the textured area below the guitar consists 
orange brush spots the lemon yellow ground. the area the left 
the guitar angular flat shapes Chinese red frame the blacks and 
whites plane pumpkin orange. The tubular forms the lower 
right are developed grey and white plane Dutch blue. the 
upper rectangle the wandering line the drawing changes color 
each vertical boundary, becoming green, Chinese red, lavender, and 
blue over changing grounds colors complimentary the colors 
the line: green line over lavender ground, blue over Chinese red, etc. 
each case the hot-cold, cold-hot relationship line ground causes 
the line shimmer and the ground pulsate way which makes 
the colors the lower rectangle seem actually restful and calm. 
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Watching painting this kind (and watching seems the 
necessary word) like watching wonderful, unknown machine, with 
blinking lights, throbbing energies and myriad small chromatic 
parts making quick clicking noises inside, linotype had been 
styled Wurlitzer, for instance. 

such description seems far-fetched even insulting the work 
serious artist, remember that things like this, juke boxes, pinball 
machines, and neon signs well flashing lights, painted stripes, 
mechanical shapes and insistent colors are the essence the modern 
urban experience, and these things, these stimuli from his environ- 
ment which Moseley has mind when works. 

asked him about the sources his painting and described four 
key “ingredients.” First were the materials available him, the in- 
tense, saturated colors twentieth century paint chemistry, colors 
which have never been available before. Second, his subject, still life 
perhaps, figure composition, journey through city street, per- 
haps all these once. Third, his compositional ideas, the two-dimen- 
sional space division his canvas, his interest developing all areas 
the structure rather than simple “center interest,” and his taste 
for radical unconventional design. All these things are affected 
the fourth influence, History, both alive the mind any 20th 
century man and affects the artist who aware the history 
art, who has spent much time Malraux’ “museum without walls” 
well the actual museums Paris and the United States. 

Moseley quite conscious history and history’s lesson that 
artist who truly man his own time can honestly attempt re- 
capitulate the history art, solve again the problems the Renais- 
sance, the impressionists, even Picasso. Rather must attempt 
work the edge tradition where the new discoveries will made. 

feels this position most keenly when thinking pictorial space 
and when developing spatial elements his own work. The space 
Renaissance painting—of perspective “seeing through” picture 
frame through window—holds interest excitement for him, 
since its problems have been solved and its possibilities exploited. 
Rather attempts create new kind space, space which begins 
the flat surface the picture plane itself and moves forward, de- 
velopment colors and forms which will tend project beyond the 
picture plane, out into the space the observer himself. Similar con- 
cepts space are apparent the work many 20th century artists 
and, for all their apparent dissimilarity, Moseley recognizes kinship 
with man like Hans Hofmann, whose paintings also project and live 
beyond the wall. 
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Within this space there also time, presence not just verbally 
equivalent the space-time the physical universe. The time struc- 
ture much twentieth-century painting worth serious consideration, 
since number artists seem trying lock time well space 
into their work. Pollock, Kooning, Hofmann and their children 
the temporal element manifested rushing brush strokes drops 
and splatters moving paint, visual reprise the painter’s actions 
and decisions. Tobey’s intricate webs there seem two kinds 
time. One the time required the observer his long and con- 
tinuing process discovery, the time necessary simply perceive 
Tobey painting. The other the time history, sensed those paint- 
ings which seem enmesh and crystallize the past, where the forms 
Egypt, China, the Indians, the Celts emerge and disappear within the 
maze. Moseley’s work the time dimension one present and con- 
tinuing movement and change, events occurring within the painting 
even while sits there. time comparable the time music, 
rhythm and the theme and counter melody fugue. 

year ago, during period continuing academic and admin- 
istrative pressure here, seemed had not seen any new Moseleys 
for almost year. offered him sympathy not having time 
paint because these distractions, but told that had actually 
finished about paintings. just hadn’t found time paint 
them yet. 

suspect that this aspect his work, this element control 
and decisiveness which offends many other painters. The mystique 
the pallette and the brush, fighting out right there the canvas 
does not interest him all. him painting not something in- 
spired discovered and the act painting, but something 
invented and developed the mind. 

the other hand, probably not this clarity and assertion con- 
trol which offends the layman, but rather his “subject matter,” his 
acceptance and exploitation the visual elements the modern world. 
offers gentle escape from the jazz and clutter the city the 
tensions the times. Instead actually distills them. But perhaps 
these laymen would learn see his paintings, follow their reasoning, 
enjoy their wit and savor their sensuality, they might take more 
sympathetic interest the world around them. For one can learn 
see landscape better knowing the paintings Corot, Monet, 
Turner, and even Diebenkorn, Moseley offers splendid introduction 
the city and our times. 
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Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 
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oil, 46” 


STILL LIFE WITH ELECTRIC FAN 


RED RONDO TONDO 


Collection The Henry Gallery 
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STILL LIFE WITH VERNON’S GUITAR 34” 
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the ceramics 


have not tried ‘find’ ‘answer’ ‘discover’ new ‘type’ thinking 
but rather develop idea within the limitations capabilities the 
time,” says Shores discussing his approach ceramics. “Clay has its own 
voice and fire has the last word.” engaging grin gives intimation 
delightful sense humor his work coupled with certain serenity. 
profound feeling and respect for clay expressive medium evident not 
only his work, but his words well. 

Nature inspiration and not model for copying obvious his 
work; plant forms, the myriad structures sea life, the essential aspects ani- 
mal and bird, and the keen but kindly comment our human kind all grow 
and evolve from the solidity past experiences and imaginative shaping 
the inert clay. Even the more exotic forms exhibit strength underlying 
serenity and simplicity. 

Shores has produced containers for plant materials feeling unity be- 
tween the pot and the plant designed contain; sometimes the pot sug- 
gests living quality, other times dead, water eroded effect, even that 
lush over-ripeness some plants. Use rough smooth surfaces, ragged 
textures, and foliated forms evolving naturally from the clay’s potential plas- 
ticity are all utilized, together with the appropriate type and color glaze 
creating forms which nature takes onto its own. 


SUN POT Stoneware, 20” high 1959 
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THE GOSSIP Stoneware, 20” high 1960 
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SKETCH FOR CLAY SCULPTURE 


CITY DWELLINGS 


SCULPTURED POT GARDEN LANTERN 


Stoneware, 22” high 
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30” high 
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COMPANY THEY HAD DOG 


When Master Sergeant Stevens came ask there was any- 
thing for him Savastine, the mail clerk, shook his head and kept his 
sorting, putting the letters the boxes the mail room wall. 
“Goddam, Savastine,” the First Sergeant said, “you sure you ain’t for- 
warding mail?” turned and went out into the day room and 
Savastine heard the clanking action the red Coke machine that stood, 
all handles, coin-return slots, written directions and arrows the 
lacquered sides, the corner behind the ping-pong table. When came 
back held out one bottle and Savastine fumbled his pocket for 
dime shook his head and said, just don’t say never give you 
nothing.” 

want out,” Savastine said and Stevens laughed. 

“One day, Savastine,” the First Sergeant said accusingly, “you gonna 
have some work around here. You have easy that one day, 
fat and useless like you are, gonna find something for you 
keep you all the time from bitching.” 

“You got troubles,” Savastine said. “Listen going this 
post for the rest life. twenty years will still stitting this 
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desert forwarding the mail for guys who got shipped someplace human 
being can live.” 

“Listen, know guy once, they lost his papers and sat 
post and painted screens for near year. the time finished 
had painted screen for every window every barracks there. Like 
not never even finished. Then they find his papers and you know 
they found had been made General.” Sergeant Stevens laughed 
heavily. 

“Haha,” Savastine mimicked him. 

Flies, buzzing against the screen the window, made small hum- 
ming the silence, the liquid the bottle was thick and sweet. That 
July each day was the same; there was rain and the glittering sun 
hung the white sky. Shimmering the heat, the ground was cracked 
like old cement and the color red brick; the asphalt softened the 
streets between the lines barracks. The training school companies 
were the back end the post; there was grass, there were 
trees, the barracks were painted yellow and the paint had faded and 
chipped away the blazing sun. Each day was the same the day 
before and the day between the classroom buildings and the 
company cantonments, the early morning and late afternoon, the 
beginning and end duty hours, the streets were clogged with school 
troops, sloppy, ragged companies, marching back and forth. they 
marched they sang the Jody: 


There girl the hill 
she won’t her sister 


right right! 
Sound off, one-two... 
Sound again, three-four... 


“There just one message got for all men,” Stevens said, 
man plays ball with play ball with him.” 

“Yeah,” Savastine said, heard your message. You know,” said, 
didn’t mind coming the army. had good job and was think- 
ing buying little house Maspeth. was almost twenty-six years 
old but was duty citizen. was rough though and you know 
what was worst, was not sleeping with wife. You know what 
sleep with woman for five years and then all sudden you are 
not sleeping with her anymore. the beginning didn’t know, but 
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learned it. learned how lonely man can living barracks with 
hundred other guys.” 

“You got troubles, Savastine, there’s doubt that.” Stevens was 
big man with wide shoulders and bulging barrel above the 
left pocket his bleached, almost white, khaki shirt there was blue 
and silver combat infantry badge. “But this army don’t stop shipping 
out cadre the cooks are going running this company and 
see what kind outfit have then.” slammed the empty bottle 
down the table. 

“Tell me, Sergeant, how could they lose papers? It’s all done 
machines.” 

“Yeah,” Sergeant Stevens grinned, “but they got dumb clerks that 
carry the papers from machine machine, dumb clerks who don’t 
know their ass. Listen, Savastine, you have bitch, see the chaplain. 
So, you don’t have papers, you don’t FECOM and fight 
the war. Think about that one time.” 

“Sergeant, don’t think it’s worth it, would just soon 
FECOM. Right now look the mirror and say, that’s you, Savastine, 
you exist. It’s only the army doesn’t know it.” 

Sergeant Stevens said. That’s what is. got time 
sitting here listening you.” 


Boley’s attack him Thursday that week seemed Savastine 
the culmination series things which included Sergeant Stevens 
coming into the mail room Tuesday and the letter from his wife that 
had come the same day. After the eight weeks’ basic training Savastine 
had been assigned Company for Signal Message Clerk School 
which would take another eight weeks. After could expect 
sent overseas, either Korea and the war, or—if was lucky—to 
Germany, for the balance his two years service. Savastine was 
different from any the other students was because studied this 
technical school and the fifth week and two others were called 
and asked whether they would consider becoming instructors. “Of 
course,” the OIC said, holding out them like piece cake, “of 
course, gentlemen, you would permanently assigned here, how could 
you Korea, FECOM Well, Savastine thought, this was cer- 
tainly spa, but would mean Sylvia could come down, they could 
rent place town, could come each morning, teach his classes 
and home night. Savastine, one time, might have been attracted 
the army, the idea wearing uniform and carrying gun; had 
thought there was something being soldier which was mystical and 
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not for Sylvia, her father, any civilian understand. When looked 
the gaunt, overage captain sitting behind the desk, blinking him 
stupidly, thought how different was than what had once thought. 
“Why, yes, sir, absolutely, what have do?” Savastine asked. 
“It matter routine, gentlemen,” the OIC said, “once you sign 
up.” And that night Savastine wrote his wife telling her how was 
going and the interval between the time had put his appli- 
cation and was returned through channels worked even harder 
make sure nothing would wrong. went town pass and 
found little apartment, spoke the real estate agent who rubbed his 
hands together eagerly and said, “Yes, suh, just when you git ready. Just 
come any ol’ time and sign the lease.” Savastine used hum him- 
self six o’clock the morning when was shaving the latrine. The 
other men the barracks would yell him angrily, “Heh, humming 
bird, you still smiling.” 

“Fly away, fly away,” Savastine answered them, “Many are called, 
few are chosen.” 

was only waiting for the orders when could write Sylvia and 
tell her start packing move Georgia, the peach state. But was 
when the application came back all changed. The application for in- 
structorship came back Sergeant Stevens Company orderly 
room with buck slip that said that Private Savastine had records 
—they were lost. When the other men the company graduated and 
received orders and shipped out Savastine kept living the barracks 
while the new company moved in. was granted leave and assigned 
duties just waited. 

Savastine did not understand, his round face with the bright eyes 
behind his glasses, took expression shocked incredulity. 
first wandered here and there the company, looking lost, taking 
off his fatigue cap scratch his bald head. Then spent his time 
lying his bunk the squad room the first platoon barracks, 
staring the cross-hatched springs the bunk above him. knew 
one the new company, did not attend classes with them 
there was nothing shared; fact, they regarded him with kind 
suspicion. Savastine did nothing and wore his stateless air though 
was suit clothes. kept thinking that the next day certainly 
orders would come down could write Sylvia and tell her 
pack. next day kept going and Savastine began look 
himself the mirror and wonder whether Savastine was real. Finally 
Sergeant Stevens made him mail clerk give him something 
during the day. 
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seems terrible that they would take you and train you 
and then lose your papers you nothing. impossible 
for understand and Poppa yells and curses something 
awful when talk about it. How can they not give you some- 
thing do? such terrible waste and know that 
even worse for you down there that horrible place. And 
had such lovely plans about coming. Poppa also says 
that God will watch over you and must going work 
out. can see your face that but you know says that 
because believes and loves you—) 


The weather here been hot really this summer yet, 
probably nothing like there anyway. And Irene says say 
hello! She says you worry because she watching 
over since God watching over you. She says each 
have somebody—haha. 


Oh, honey, want come down there—if just for week- 
end. determined now don’t bother objecting any- 
more. Oh, miss you so! 


love, 


Sylvie 


After had re-read the letter put the pocket his fatigue 
shirt and buttoned the button. When looked out the window the 
mail room saw fireman had just come out the barracks across 
the street. wore uniform covered with soot and stood, bent 
figure the hot, white sunlight, just seen between the corner the 
mess hall and the frame the mail room window. Savastine thought, 
that And his duty from barracks barracks stoking 
the hot water fires this heat? watched the man wipe the sweat 
from his face and lift the shovel his shoulder and plod the next 
building. There were four barracks Company, two each opposite 
sides the street. The orderly room, the mess hall and the day room 
were separate buildings, one story high and side side. The mail room 
was walled off corner the day room, its window facing the side 
door the mess hall front which the company lined 
chow. she comes down she will see all this. she comes down 
like admitting that the orders will never come, thought. 
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Savastine looked his watch, seeing that was five o’clock and that 
duty hours the school were over, the company would soon coming 
back. five minutes heard them, singing the Jody they marched 
past Company the end the street. 


Hipto—hopto, ring out the mop-to— 
Lefto-righto-lefto. 

Company the ball! 
Company sick call! 


You're right right! 
Sound off, one—two... 
Sound again... 


Savastine reached unlatch the screen the window could 
pass the mail through and they came closer they started the special 
verse they had for their company. 


Oli-oli-oli-Oh! 

Company they had dog. 
Put him box. 

Poor little doggy—Uh! 


Company was only company the U.S. Army because there was 
nothing else call it. was three hundred men living four barracks 
they had weapons and field equipment, they had guidon, they 
did close order drill, practiced military maneuvers. Company 
had only one officer, forty-year-old captain who came the orderly 
room sign the papers that Sergeant Stevens left his desk, and 
Saturday rushed through the four barracks, not looking the faces 
the men who lined for inspection beside their wrinkled beds and 
jumbled footlockers. Company, after duty hours nobody wore 
uniform. was like Sergeant Stevens said contemptuously, “Once 
there was the old army, then there was the new army, now there 
this thing.” 


Thursday that week when the company turned off the main street 
halt between the day room and the mess hall Sergeant Stevens was 
waiting for them did each day standing the day room steps 
with his hands his hips. Behind the window the mail room Sava- 
stine waited too for the formation dismissed could hold his 
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mail call and end his day. But was the same that day there was one 
difference, and Savastine was nervous, rubbing his hands together and 
feeling almost though were soldier again. four o’clock that 
afternoon Stevens had stamped the day room steps and slammed 
open the screen door. 

Sergeant Stevens yelled. 

“Sergeant Stevens,” Savastine shouted answer. stood and 
went the door, watching Stevens operated the Coke machine, and 
then turned, handing him one bottle. Automatically Savastine held out 
the dime and Stevens shook his head. 

“Consider this little celebration,” said. 

“Tt isn’t possible,” Savastine said, “that you have news for me.” 

“Listen,” Stevens said, have news for you.” 

don’t think will able change ideas, have been mail 
clerk too long. Through rain and hail and dark night,” Savastine 
said, grinning stupidly. “Some place there they have been going 
through file and...” 

“Listen, Savastine, got orders Corporal Abrams today...” 

“Don’t on, they want general. They have discovered what 
they have been missing...” 

“They keep taking these non-coms away from me...” 

“They want run this company and they keep shipping 
NCO’s...” 

“Just instructor the army way letter 
printed with few changes the writing instrument possible. Con- 
sider the letter place the writing instrument here and draw this line 
continuously, that understood?” 

“Savastine, what the hell are you talking 

preparing myself,” Savastine said happily. 

“Crap!” Sergeant Stevens said. got orders Abrams today, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh.” 

“Forget it, boy.” 

“Yeah. forgot it, Sergeant.” 

“Yeah, well they are shipping Abrams now and that leaves SOL 
for field first, somebody march these stumblebums back and forth, 

“You want make field first sergeant march these soldiers 
quarter mile their class room area.” 

“Yeah, what’s the 
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Savastine laughed. kept laughing until Stevens stepped him 
and grabbed his arm and shook hard. “What’s the matter with you, 

“Sergeant, not even PFC, these troops don’t even know 
exist. How you expect going run them?” 

“Listen, Savastine, there’s only the orderly room, after that 
there only the supply people and the cooks and not going 
march them, that’s for sure. It’s just too bad don’t have any papers 
you, might could get you stripe for this.” 

“Yeah,” Savastine said. “That’s what need. You gonna tell them 
you made field first.” 


gonna tell them. There are couple things I’m gonna tell 
them when they come in.” 

“OK, Sergeant,” Savastine said, looking him with kind affec- 
tion. this company Stevens was trying his job. Somehow 
Savastine Sergeant Stevens was incorruptible. 

“Right,” Stevens said, “Acting Field First Sergeant Savastine.” 

Savastine clicked his heels, saluting smartly and Stevens grinned. 
And after had gone and Savastine was sitting there his mail room, 
looking out what could see through his single window began 
think about it. First thought would write Sylvie and tell her, 
heh, you know non-com now, how you like that? That would 
make her proud again. 

The company did column right from the street, marched between 
the two buildings, were halted and given left face and ease Corporal 
Abrams, the three platoons line facing Sergeant Stevens the day 
room steps and the mail room window behind which Savastine waited. 
They stood there, their faces blank, the fatigue uniforms sweat-stained 
and wrinkled, the combat boots scuffed and unpolished. They slouched, 
seeming shrink down within themselves was the end the day, 
almost the end the week and they could look forward the evening 
when least the sun would gone and might little cooler. They 
could take shower and put sport shirt and cross down see 
movie Theatre No. have beer after the Beer the corner 
Eisenhower Avenue and 24th Street. But the First Sergeant just 
stood there, his eyes going back and forth over the ranks and finally— 
here and began look him. They expect chewed, 
Savastine thought, and they are thinking, why doesn’t get 
off the pot. and say fall out the day finished. 

Then Stevens shouted violently, “You people! You people think you 
have made. You come out basic training get shipped down here 
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and think because you school troops now you don’t have soljer 
more. You people think this company just picnic before you out 
fight the war. That what you think? Well, I’m standing here and 
telling you different. This ain’t girls’ finishing school—it’s the 
army same the other and the quicker you people get learning that 
the better. Look you! Standing there with your hair streaming down 
your backs! You people are goddam mess. And telling you 
personally gonna start shaping this outfit up. Inspection this Saturday 
want see that long girlish hair cut short. want see face 
them boots. want cut hand the creases them Class uni- 
forms. don’t see then there isn’t gonna any rest and recreation 
this weekend, you are gonna re-stricted for little extra training 
how soljer. You hear what say? You better write your mothers 
and yours girls and tell them from now your ass belongs me.” 

Impassively the company waited, looking down, shuffling their feet 
the dust the street. 

want see Corporal Abrams after this formation and from tomor- 
row Private Savastine’s acting Field First Sergeant; any questions? 
ordered and they drew themselves into semblance 
parade rest, “Tenn-hut! Fall out!” 

They were silent breaking ranks; then soft murmur rose 
Savastine opened his window and started read out the mail call. Some 
them went over and stood the chow line which started forming 
front the mess hall door while others grouped themselves front 
the mail room window, waiting. was the whole company was gath- 
ered and Savastine read the names from the envelopes, careful pro- 
nounce them correctly. 

“Heh, sargint, got question,” one them called softly. 

“Who Savastine? never heard him,” another yelled. 

“You die suck somebody’s nose...” 

“Heh, Boley, man who lived the same barracks 
Savastine, yelled, “you tell how get ahead this man’s army.” 

“Yeah, yeah,” others yelled. 

“Suppose was give you apple got from mother, then you 
tell me?” 

“You come down heah out theah and I’ll give 
the mouth!” 

“Boley, you got him running scared.” 

“Heh, Boley yelled, “hey, you the window. You sar- 
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gint now, ain’t you? You not the mail clerk anymore and that why 
didn’t get letter? You usin’ fo’ paper wipe somebody’s li’l 
ol’ 

“Haha.” They all laughed without humor. 

“Listen, Boley, don’t give hard time,” Savastine said. 

“Was giving you hard time?” Boley looked the others and 
smiled. “Why, listen that, the fat sargint say giving him hard 
time. that what you say, fat 

“Look, you men,” Savastine yelled, pleading with them, “look you 
men, play ball with and play ball with you. don’t mean give 
anybody trouble.” 

“You heah what say? Everybody supposed suck the fat 
boy and they all right!” Boley struck sharply the soldier the 
letter was holding fluttered the ground. “Don’t touch that, boy. 
Look theah all that brown that come off Savastine’s nose.” 

The soldier stooped and carefully picked his letter. turned 
over gingerly, looking it, then waving the air though were 

“Look,” Savastine yelled little desperately, don’t have anything 
with it. just like you are...” But his voice was drowned 
chorus shouting and since the mail call was finished closed 
and latched the window and then waited until the last the soldiers 
Dog Company had finished going into chow. 

was like oven inside the mess hall and for dinner there was 
meat loaf, canned string beans, powdered mashed potatoes with brown 
thick gravy them. There were sweet canned peaches, brown white 
bread, and black steaming coffee and the back the kitchen the 
KP’s and kitchen crew were working, stripped T-shirts which were 
grey with sweat. When Savastine came Sergeant Lavelli, the mess 
steward, grinned and said, “Eat good health, Sergeant Savastine.” 
After had finished Savastine dumped out his tray and walked over 
the orderly room. Sergeant Stevens was still there, sitting his desk. 

Through the door into the company commander’s office Savastine 
could see the captain’s desk and thumbtacked the front one 
the signs had printed Training Aids Branch and ordered posted 
all through the company, Inside the door 
the board, posted there with the Post Daily Bulletin and the fire regu- 
lations and sign printed bright red letters saying this was Build- 
ing T-1105 and the nearest phone report fire was Building 
T-1105 (this building) was another the captain’s signs: DON’T PUT 
OFF UNTIL TOMORROW WHAT YOU CAN Topay! Sergeant Stevens 
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had sign his desk too—one the kind you see the display win- 
dows souvenir stores along with rubber noses, stink bombs and 
miniature plastic toilets—it read, THIMK! 

“You want me, Sergeant Stevens asked. 

“Sergeant got something tell you.” 

“You don’t have tell nothing that happens this company. 
You listen me, son,” Stevens said softly, “you give sweet pain 
the ass. You college kids come here for your two years and you 
think you gonna tell how run company. Everybody got 
bunch ideas that come out some book. They’s ruining this army 
because they got them reading books and handing out sugar-tits. Me, 
never went school. was the CC’s because there wasn’t any 
food house and when got old enough joined because the 
army was good deal; three squares, sack, and medication. You 
know anything about that? No, you don’t know nothing!” said 
contemptuously. 

took four God damn years make PFC and now they bitch 
they don’t git sarjint two years. I’m sad son bitch. the old 
days man make sar-jint when could kick the teeth out the other 
corporals. What you got now some John Wayne movie full pretty 
nurses and generals telling the troops how come they have die 

“Don’t talk hogwash me, Savastine. got two years and five 
months and twenty-two days before served twenty years and ain’t 
telling you what right wrong, good bad. just telling you 
how works. run this company the old man can play his golf and 
get drunk the officers’ club and because couldn’t run even 
wanted to. sit here with bunch mother-loving chaplain-running 
draftees and tell all you what do. That Boley, think you 
sucking well wrong and you and both know it. don’t 
nobody favors because have made.” 

“Tf have fight him,” Savastine said, “he will beat hell out me.” 

“You damn straight will. You soft and fat, Savastine. You ask 
the army soft and fat and that why are not winning this 
war. You remember this, Savastine, I’m not your mother and 
not holding your hand. don’t give good God damn about you except 
you liable screw the way run company. the morning, you 
out there with this company reveille. You out there the 
hospital, it’s the same me.” 

Outside was almost dark and still very over the doors each 
barracks the firelights winked. Through the open windows Savastine 
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could see the men the company moving back and forth, hear them 
shouting loudly and obscenely each other over the harsh, blaring 
music their radios. 

Boley’s attack was not against me, thought, was against the 
system, against the army and the first sergeant and the futility this 
crazy company. When the barracks now will bound 
continue because started and back down would show him 
front all the rest. Savastine shook his head sadly. remembered 
riding the subway from the Bronx going inducted White- 
hall Street with Sylvia sitting beside him the dirty, rattling train. 
couldn’t talk above the sound and sat silently was thinking 
that had said goodbye, had quit job, now suppose they found 
something wrong the final physical and sent home. How would 
come back the subway and tell everybody hello again. didn’t 
want that and all the time was there and they were poking and 
looking eyes and ears and ass was waiting afraid that they 
would send back. was afraid wouldn’t acceptable, different 
from the rest them. And when they brought out put the 
bus for Camp Kilmer saw Sylvia was still there. She had waited out- 
side for seven hours and her lips were blue with cold, but they wouldn’t 
even let out formation kiss her goodbye had wave through 
the windows the bus. 

Two men were sitting the steps the first platoon barracks 
their underwear. “Heh, one said softly, “Boley inside 
waiting.” 

Savastine asked. that, don’t know anybody 
called Savastine.” 

All the way across from the South Ferry Sylvia didn’t say anything, 
just walked beside holding hand and then just before went 
she kissed goodbye and she looked and said she loved and 
shouldn’t forget it. That needed her all had was call. Then 
she started cry and she said that she was afraid wasn’t cut out for 
this war bit, wasn’t cut out for fighting. 

Well, she was right, Savastine thought walked the stairs 
the squad room, the two soldiers from the steps following watch. No, 
I’m talker, that’s for sure. You don’t just beat ideas into people, you 
talk them, all our wars and Master Sergeant Stevens the con- 
trary notwithstanding. didn’t have take him because knew 
the way he’d play it—straight like always does. Sergeant Stevens 
honest man, just from different time. And maybe was 
simpler then. 
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the long squad room the troops were lying their bunks. 
footlocker had been pulled out, spread with folded blanket and 
six them were playing poker it. Halfway down the aisle between 
the bunks, sitting his footlocker, Boley was polishing one his 
boots. The other was the floor beside him, the leather gleaming like 
mirror. When Savastine came Boley looked up; stood and 
said stiffly, there’s ol’ fat sar-jint Savastine.” 

Savastine asked, looking around the barracks. 

“Look down theah, Savastine, you got that brown stuff you’h 
pants,” Boley said harshly. “Up you’h knees, God—you walkin’ 
it.” 

spite himself Savastine looked down and the men the bar- 
racks laughed, harsh, humorless, excited cackle. Savastine’s face got 
red went his own bunk and started unbuttoning his fatigue 
shirt. When took off there was roll soft fat around his belly. 
slopped over the top his belt when sat down unlace his boots. 
The troops the barracks were silent again, their eyes going from one 
the other, uncommitted. 

“Well, Boley,” one man asked, “what you gonna do?” 

don’t want have fight ol’ fat boy,” Boley said loudly. 
looked all them. don’t want have whip his ass.” 

nothing happened this outfit for month Sundays,” 
soldier said. 

Savastine stood and began put red sport shirt that Sylvia 
had sent him for his twenty-sixth birthday. had white flowers printed 
it. Boley stamped his feet into his polished boots, not bothering 
tie the laces. expect have step outside,” Boley said then, 
“Savastine and me. Why, you men, gonna kick his fat face 
nothing. Why, gonna tromp out this fat boy’s eyes. Why, 
gonna play ball all right—with his head!” 

Savastine took the wallet out his fatigue trousers and put the 
back pocket the civilian trousers had put on. Then turned and 
started for the stairs again, small, gentle, baldheaded man. 

don’t want have fight Boley yelled. will kill him!” 
followed Savastine and the men the barracks followed him, push- 
ing and shoving down the stairs. When Savastine and Boley were out- 
side the fifty men who lived the squad room upstairs had crowded 
out behind them. 


was dead, still, hot yellow moon was hanging over the 
orderly room. 
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the men the barracks yelled anticipation. 

“Go on!” 

the matter, Boley, you afraid?” soldier yelled. 

“You son bitch, Savastine, you have had too easy this army,” 
another said. 

“You want fight me, Savastine. Come on.” Boley hobbled closer, 
awkward the shiny boots with the flapping laces. 

“Fight you?” Savastine finally said. “Fight you, Boley? For what? 
For the army? For Sergeant Stevens? For field first sergeant? For 
these bastards here? You crazy, Boley? The army don’t have records 
Private Savastine, you must mean fight some other Sava- 
stine turned away from them. went past the other barracks Dog 
Company. went past the orderly room and saw Sergeant Stevens 
standing the door, smoking cigarette and watching too. walked 
the street towards Company, towards the main post and the 
with the public telephone booths front. planned call Sylvia. 
would get her come down soon—it was too late for this weekend, 
but maybe for the next. 


EDITH SHIFFERT 


FOR THE SAKE HONESTY 


Sink that ground with and tell name 
can speak truth and what am. 

The single heart that burns within the sky 
lights all the words have say. 

stand beside sincerity and warm 

myself away from anger and lie 

can speak truth and what am. 

Sink that ground with and tell name. 
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THE ENCHANTMENT 


Where was sailed through purple, 
saw all hyacinths coming 


arm went deep rock fragrant shell, 


rapture, rapture beating 
glass wings that tinkle the wind, 
give me, give quickly. 


Snowflakes shatter the birds 

own cry, 

whirling, flying, against transparent feathers, 
over stained snow the purple sea again, 

the shell heavy with flowers, and the beach white. 
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WISTERIA JONES 


She used write, ribboning our talk away, 
turning onto itself many layers 

and steeping the prose hills into purple highlands, 
merely distancing. 


“Purple the realest thing about the hills,” 
she used say— 

where used stand.” 

met her today say that now. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 


GLANCES 


Two people meet. The sky turns winter, 
quells whatever they would say. 

Then, periphery glance into 
and avalanche already its way. 


They have been honest all their lives 
careful, calm, never haste; 

they didn’t know what meet. 
Now they have met: the world waste. 


They find they are riding avalanche 
feeling rest, all danger gone. 

The present looks out their eyes they stand 
calm and still speeding stone. 


CAROLYN STOLOFF 


LINGER 


and loan 
your idle 
lily-white 
tissue. 

Lonely, 

whiling 
away time- 
less change- 
ability. Teach 
honey 

that melo- 
dious incantation 
full 

from the lips your 
felicity. Lean 
shoulder 
lightly 

till our limbs 
lie limp 

the morning. 
Dunce 

the hammock 
longing 
learn 

lung 
capacity. 
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THE FOREST SEASONS 


Desire today cavern snow: 
ice rimes all limbs with synonyms for wind. 
Yesternoon was goat-time, time for horns 
rampant field vert under the woods 
quartered southern compass. Toucan 
tones rose close beneath the surface shade, 


threatening rupture. Poet, draw your shade 
today upon mirror made snow 
shadowed. Men may hibernate bears can 
Desire must sleep cavern wind 
till may harried awake wood- 
pecker beak and Pan’s sunsharp ramshorns. 


Too many words, like girdles built horn 
confined attic. How say shade 
but make mean more, as: tiles the woods 
laid for light walk on; and have snow 
imply more than God’s linoleum. Wind 
wind, but direction matters. Who can 
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help me? Where’s muse today? Shake your can, 
you errant Echo, and get home. horns 
sprout long the cuckoo’s song while you wind 
your own clock and make love with your own shade 
someplace cavern down the snow 
where wild Narcissus buds among your woods. 


The forest seasons grows strange woods 
sometimes this sestina grows can, 
not ought. pen cold snow: 
its ink runs like chilled honey from the horn 
silence. Lie you down, lie down shade, 
word-warbler. Sleep sound with your mistress wind. 


And while you sleep, dream. Dream the south wind 
needling you awake with slivers woods: 
birch and pine, maple that sweetens 
oak the white hillside. Dream, you can, 
grey moles, brown mice, winter’s hunting horn 
blown silence. Dream longer snow, 


for time and flesh shall more than wind can 
blend your words with woodwinds and woodshorn. 
There will tonics. It’s time for shades now. 


JOHN WHEATCROFT 


REPRISE PENNSYLVANIA 
ANTHRACITE TOWN 


think this ancient mother, 
creped dark shawl 
and shrouded false dawn, 
has been trudging the streets 
this dying town 
kneel 
the vault 
the feet 
the young white-skinned body 
hanging rived with the pick 
and sledged with hammers, 


since the morning after the night 
the first son crucified, 
timbers lashed across his back, 
climbed down the hill 
and carved shaft 
the black 
heart earth 
with his still 
bleeding fingers. 
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CULLY AND THE WORLD(S) 


The Private World Cully Powers, George Bluestone. New York: 
Doubleday Company, Inc., 1960. 284 pp. $3.95. 


This picaresque novel, and like all picaresques deals finally 
with worlds: the world reality exists, supposed exist, 
its everyday common acceptance the private world inhabited the 
picaresque hero who seems not understand the everyday world, 
who has access it, whose vision either distorts sees the 
truth behind it, both; and, besides other schemes existence con- 
tained within each these, some larger world which all them, 
envelope-within-envelope, reduce themselves momentarily compre- 
hensible perspective. Because none these worlds final immutable, 
true false itself, major problem such novel going 
control its terms vision—that is, control the ground which 
may stand witness relative safety that complex factors which 
will reflect, create render the meaning world versus world, 
reality versus reality. There course nothing startling this. Yet 
the problem particularly difficult when the everyday world which, 
around which against which the picaresque hero’s private world pre- 
sents itself subject doubt firm existence less than his, and 
anyway must this day and age established almost from scratch. 
Except the plane Time for Sergeants, say, the back the mind 
can’t simply trusted drop itself into the proper center gravity 
the everyday world sees the picaresque hero its way, sees his 
own way, see him both ways, himself sees himself, least 
reflection, these and more ways, and on. “The colored waiting 
room beyond the glass-entombed ticket office, the darkly mirrored world 
where comes incidentally Cully Powers’ attention. 
one more possibility laid top and included unawares others. 
have not learned the lovely world real,” the speaker poem 
Snodgrass says; the expression too literate and the con- 
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viction too strong Cully’s, but his awareness part the same, 
complicated here the special posture his picaresque involvement. 

Perhaps some this accounts for the necessity Mr. Bluestone 
(whose first published novel this is) feels for shifting mixture lan- 
guage which first seems affectation, the effort places had 
been merely charge overly simple story with movement means 
fancy usages—a tendency feel has, oddly, made some his short 
fiction seem more featureless than actually is. the present novel, 
however, usually more functional, and most probably essen- 
tial. The diction sometimes reminiscent others’ (most recently, 
perhaps, that James Hall, though mainly only surface simi- 
larity the border her kisses,” the ambush the 
screen provide their contexts sharp and genuine wistful- 
ness, sudden unreserved degree warmth think separate from 
Hall’s main intent). There frequently the gesture highly emotional 
yet abstracted, quasi-romantic language controlled the use quasi- 
technical- professional diction: “The grunt and whack tinny 
speaker cones,” describing announcement over public address sys- 
or, “had lighted flame under the barrels for the mess kits” fire 
has been started heat water for washing eating utensils) or, 
sometimes simple disjointedness image: “He could only feel his 
moorings slip, tooth had sprung its root,” “He’d always re- 
member Croman’s lancing smile, the scornful cheekbones lifted high.” 
These rather mild examples illustrate need arising from drastic 
point-of-view problem (where are among all these worlds?), 
which itself has been generated and remains involved the necessity 
manufacturing terms vision suitable accommodating Cully 
Powers (unsure himself well ourselves. One may 
not allowed too close Cully, who anyhow final common 
mystery nature, nor for these purposes may one allowed end 
seeing him “hard” and “objective” light implying already- 
fixed basis observation. 

are given place stand, though not always easy define. 
The comparison useful only very short way, would more 
obvious one involving structural notions and Saul Bellow, but one 
reminded Nelson Algren (and Mr. Bluestone’s admirable essay 
him Western Review, Autumn, 1957) that Mr. Bluestone’s 
prose, like Algren’s, here abounds certain verse techniques having 
the function supporting vision not quite found the objective 
facts the scene; neither those facts themselves nor their immediate 
social implications—almost surprisingly, since these seem clearly 
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grounded, but fortunately, since they are somewhat worn—are the 
matters basic interest. The images Mr. Bluestone uses convey 
urgent sense tentativeness are sometimes strained out place, 
and sometimes prosaic awkward. Often, however, they are directly 
effective, and especially toward the latter half the book they become 
compellingly part larger gesture whose arc what handles his 
people. Together they are insistent upon establishing the essential, 
baffling inadequacy objective vision truth. 

But this picaresque, not metaphysical novel. Its story quite 
simple. Cully Powers, young man poor means, illiterate parentage 
and general nothingness, has been drafted into the Army. proceeds 
through basic training like sort nylon sponge the individual mem- 
branes which not really absorb anything almost total burial alive, 
punishment, does not cause the response one might expect. Narra- 
tively the book series incidents episodes through which Cully’s 
mutations emerge—though these are not much changes just dif- 
ferences aspect. would like successful soldier but 
clothes quite fit him, his shoes not shine, cleverly gets 
handleless shower the barracks latrine turned but unable, be- 
cause fate and prank, turn off, and on. Some these inci- 
dents are thinner than they ought be, remaining too close the level 
the gag being related, and one wonders what the novel might have 
become had various parts its surface narrative been more substantial. 
any rate, the harder Cully tries less successful is, and sin- 
cere ambition (unrecognized because seems without precedent) 
combined with fear lands him the stockade. then discovers, 
moment revelation, that quit trying results automatically suc- 
cess, and carries this course the logical conclusion deliberate 
“goofing up,” from which naturally emerges hero; but the 
parade public recognition this fact (the supreme reward 
assignment for one day orderly the General) Cully’s pants fall 
down, earning him disgrace and early discharge from the Army; 
and the end enlists the Air Force under assumed name, pre- 
sumably begin the whole cycle over again. the eternal misfit, 
the embodiment the character who will, though his soul rot 
punishment details, never learn. 

Yet Cully not funny, even when through carelessness (his own) and 
malicious stupidity (others’) sent bodily out the target pits 
riding target ready for live ammunition, when breaks into and 
ransacks entire store honestly search single button required 
for Inspection, yet when, the other side the pits, does 
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archetypal thing shoot eight bull’s eyes into someone else’s target. 
The preposterousness Cully Powers enormous, but serious, 
really serious the book farce dealing jokes, some them (Cully’s 
pants falling down) pretty corny; but Cully not joke. Cully 
also sympathetic, compassionate, innocent, forgiving, faithful, and in- 
geniously, profoundly perceptive his blindness the world worlds 
around him (he continually, astonishingly aware people, indi- 
viduals, but cannot fathom how they count for littie the scheme 
things and not really value themselves highly). The revelation 
has had cannot fully believed trusted, knows, and when 
almost too obviously says that the Army not too complicated for 
him, that too complicated for (an old service cliché), does 
out awareness that the various worlds inhabits are pretty 
equally questionable. 

The complications this knowledge, which Cully dimly articulates, 
are large, and upon them rests evasive set meanings. The fear 
which part what drives him steal the button, slug M.P. and 
imprisoned itself not simple. desperate fear Lt. Flint 
think can skip the evident play upon names, including Cully’s and 
the fact that “CP” stands for “Command soulless Regu- 
lar Army man whose power Cully incalculable and constantly 
menacing, but not just fear punishment even unreason- 
ing terror also fear “not doing right” more selfless sense, 
“letting down” Lt. Flint (who would just soon kill him and who 
almost does but who nevertheless somehow morally entitled his 
loyalty), betrayal the faith his nine big brothers (who 
not exist, especially the one who works the Pentagon), some 
image himself ought be. His imagination has provided him 
with family existing “outside,” world which Cully, like the others, 
afraid return even longing: the nine big brothers and girl 
named Bettye Lou, who his protector, comforter and betrayer. But 
though these are mythical they are more so, important way, 
than are Lt. Flint, Sgt. Corman and the others the flesh around him, 
than the two trainees who have been killed through Army stupidity, 
than Cully’s physical torments, than “all the different parts 
soldiering.” they are all careful, exacting stereotypes, are they 
also only myths, formed perhaps some far less than cosmic joke from 
the same images standing behind the Bettye Lou whom Cully has 
created establish his sanity. Cully not insane, and his only real sin 
perversity faith that somewhere there rightness, which may 
also myth. 
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Perhaps then Cully comic certainly tender enough, touching 
and awful enough justify the seriousness conjour that term. 
But inclined think that unless you mean very special 
and broad sense not sufficient the case. This novel doomed 
certain thinness because its method and because its deliberately 
cliché narrative situation and characters place limitation upon 
which might not there had found different means reducing 
these fabrications point where they are seen having only 
farcial basis (it bitterly, ironically humorous this, and differs 
from many other attempts using the armed forces vehicle that 
its indictment for real). Still, Cully Powers picaresque hero 
special, vital kind, not because wishes win something through 
deception, and not even quite because attacks the world most threat- 
eningly trying believe it, and not even, again, because articu- 
lates the most frightening power all: the meaningless wasteland 
the mortar range, fire though there nothing but deadness there 
burn, suggests guard whose prisoner that the guarded 
one has final authority after all (““You’d have follow me, wouldn’t 
you?” asks). Although Cully’s past has “run like sand” behind him, 
although the court martial wanted look the defense council’s 
file see “if held the secret his past,” which now could hardly 
ever have been, alone the book real. When tells the platoon 
intellectual that doubts his story could ever truly written down, 
because dramatic obligation leave out all the dull parts (we did 
not need this prompting passage), receives reply suggesting that 
unless they could examine such document—a “hell good yarn” 
—the others will never know what they have experienced: the myth 
must externalized, formalized, photographed possible, for its world 
have existed. The book unexpectedly, strangely moving, and Cully 
is, last, particular sort picaresque hero because his function 
say that the problem human poetry, apart from good evil, 
not unite dissimilar, disparate pieces the world, but unite 
dissimilar, diffident worlds altogether—a task impossible even through 
the means surrender, though just stupid enough keep 
trying. 


—CARL HARTMAN 


FUR COUNTRY PEPYS 


The Savage Country, Walter O’Meara. Illustrations Philip 
Parsons. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. 308 pp. $5.00. 


The pays sauvage was the vast wild region which the hey-day 
the fur trade lay beyond the Grand Portage between Lake Superior 
and the Pigeon River—the entrance into the great fur country. Par- 
ticularly savage was those early years the nineteenth century 
when the North West Company Montreal with its Highland 
Scottish partners and French-Canadian and half-breed voyageurs had 
reckon not only with Blackfoot and Sioux but also with rival traders 
—the Company Montreal, the despised “Potties the venerable 
Hudson’s Bay Company London; and, finally John Jacob Astor’s 
recently organized Pacific Fur Company. 

Among the bourgeois, “bosses,” the North West Company 
Alexander Henry the Younger—to distinguish him from celebrated 
uncle—was comparatively minor figure. True, beginning with the 
Outfit 1802, was partner, with forty-sixth share the profits, 
but was never more than “wintering partner labored the 
pays sauvage the dirty and dangerous task collecting furs, while 
the merchant partners Montreal carried the easier and more 
profitable operations purchasing trade goods and disposing the 
peltries. Even among the wintering partners was not the first 
rank. “He not remembered,” the author writes, “‘as are his fellow 
Nor’westers Alexander Mackenzie and Simon whom 
David Thompson should dramatic explorations. Despite 
the prodigious range his travels, made great discoveries, estab- 
lished and has mountain, river, pass named for 
wrote popular account his experiences...as did 
Ross Cox and Alexander Ross. was never more than simple 
wintering partner, managing the affairs his post and living with 
Indian wife and their children among the savages the pays d’en haut.” 
is, however, the experiences Alexander Henry the Younger, from 
his appointment wintering partner his untimely death drowning 
the Columbia May 22, 1814, that Walter O’Meara has chosen 
the main theme his volume. 

The choice is, however, entirely logical. “Henry never became 
famous, like his uncle; nor rich, like some the other bourgeois. But 
nobody ... lived more fully the hard, lonely, dangerous, often sordid 
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and sometimes heroic life the trader. None was more Nor’-wester.” 
But there another even better reason why the younger Henry should 
the central figure such descriptive narrative the fur trade. 
For him, for other man the time and region, the materials are 
available for after hard day canoe travel Indian trading Henry 
would regularly sit until near midnight, entering huge rawhide- 
covered book detailed account his observations and experiences. 
From 1799 until the day before his death—with two unexplained gaps 
—he kept the record, that know more about his day-by-day 
life than about that any other fur-trader, and more about the fur 
trade general than otherwise ever should have known. 

The monumental work which Dr. Elliott Coues over sixty years ago 
edited out the 1,642 manuscript pages the Henry journals copy, 
the originals having disappeared) is, however, rarely consulted except 
specialized scholars, Mr. Meara—whose second and probably 
best novel, The Grand Portage (1951), was based the journal 
Daniel Harmon, another young Nor’wester—decided use these 
journals basis for sort “life and Henry’s own experiences 
thus furnish both the thread the narrative and most the episodic 
trade-beads strung thereon, but the author also strings descriptions 
and events from variety other more less contemporary fur-trade 
sources, principally Nor’westers. 

accompany Henry his canoe journey from the Grand Portage 
his post the juncture the Pembina and the Red River, where 
was spend seven years the incessant struggle for beaver—plying 
the Indians with alcohol and river-water and finding the subsequent 
fighting and murder “very disagreeable,” planting potatoes and putting 
pickles, doctoring his men for colic, ax-wounds, and dermatitis, 
battling the hostile Sioux—who one attack murdered Henry’s Saul- 
teur parents-in-law and another were beaten off only cannon 
fire. break the Pembina routine was summer visit 1806 the 
famous Indians” Mandans the Missouri. 1808 was 
transferred from the monotony Pembina Fort Vermilion far 
the Saskatchewan, the very heart the pays sauvage and within 
sight the Shining Mountains, where his main occupation was making 
pemmican, the “iron rations” the fur trade. But the menace the 
savage and unpredictable Assiniboine, Blackfoot, and Cree forced him 
early 1810 actually join with his traditional Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany rivals building new posts, close together that they could 
surrounded common stockade! Life this “pemmican post,” how- 
ever, also became too much for him and 1810 broke the monotony 
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wintering Rocky Mountain House, the uppermost post the 
Saskatchewan and then, finding himself near the Continental Di- 
vide, week’s excursion early February, 1811, put him westward 
flowing Blaeberry Creek. 

Henry’s journals for his next two years the Saskatchewan are 
missing, and next meet him Nov. 15, 1813, when had just 
completed journey from Lake Superior Astoria—the erstwhile 
Pacific Fur Company post the mouth the Columbia which the 
Nor’westers, taking advantage the War 1812 and the imminent 
arrival British war-vessel, had just acquired forced sale; pre- 
sumably had used the route over the Rockies which had followed 
far Blaeberry Creek two years before. 

But Astoria, where the waters from the western slope the 
Rockies flow into the Great Sea, the waters Henry’s adventurous 
life were also about run out—monotonously enough, seemed, 
during the five months that strolled about awaiting the arrival 
the long-expected Nor’west vessel, the Todd, and entering his 
journal items concerning the scant costume and scantier morals the 
Chinook belles and the delectable qualities taro-root pancakes. Per- 
haps this monotony, influencing Author O’Meara, accounts for the ref- 
erence (p. 263) entry his journal “almost exactly year 
after Henry’s arrival Astoria,” when actually only about fortnight 
had elapsed 

The Todd, however, finally arrived, April 17, 1814—though 
one would look vain for this indeed almost any other date the 
impressionistic O’Meara volume—and monotony immediately van- 
ished. The author deserves credit for giving little more emphasis than 
deserves the final, most conventionally “romantic,” episode 
Henry’s career—his tragi-comic affair with Jane Barnes, “first white 
woman Oregon,” the flaxen-haired Portsmouth bar-maid whom 
Donald McTavish, newly appointed Nor’west representative the 
Columbia, had brought out with him compagnonne voyage. The 
“affair,” indeed was pretty cold-blooded arrangement—with Mc- 
Tavish, having abandoned impracticable his original plan taking 
Jane overland Montreal, turning her formally over Henry until 
she could get passage England—and lasted only fortnight, from 
May until the capsizing Sunday the 22nd the boat conveying 
both her “protectors,” the old and the new, out the Jsaac Todd. 
(And yet, about decade ago, this “romance” was turned into full- 
length novel, which, however, ended happily with heroic Henry not 
drowning all, but swimming valiantly 
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Walter O’Meara, the other hand, historical novelist with 
conscience, whether writing about lumbering Minnesota, fur trading 
the pays d’en haut, New Mexico the 1700s, the Children’s Cru- 
sade, strives for accuracy fact and spirit. But is, after all, free- 
lance writer and this his eighth volume within ten years. Time, con- 
sequently, did not permit the painstaking research and double-checking 
necessary full scholarly accuracy. When steps off the trail blazed 
Henry and his fellow Nor’westers—when, for example, en- 
deavors follow the rival Pacific Fur Company—he often flounders. 
“John Jacob Astor was Fort Astoria for the Americans” (p. 224) 
equivalent “Thomas Jefferson was Fort Clatsop for the United 
States.” The victims Indian retaliation for the hanging pilfering 
tribesman (p. 219) were not Nor’westers but Astorians. The order 
Astor’s Northwest Coast vessels reversed (p. 248). And on. 
And the farther this Minnesota writer gets from the Grand Portage, 
the more uncertain his steps become. His bibliography includes the pub- 
lications various Canadian and Midwestern historical societies— 
but, oddly, none from the Northwest Had read the reviewer’s 
article the Oregon Historical Quarterly, June, 1930, could hardly 
have fallen for the legend that Jane Barnes would “the chatelaine 
wealthy nabob the East Indian Company” (pp. 284-285). 

The Savage Country not history the Northwest fur trade 
the Northwest Company nor biography Alexander Henry 
the Younger. But clearly and vividly describes the every day life 
bourgeois and voyageur the pays d’en haut and not only entertain- 
ing itself but might also well serve introduction both the 
more general and scholarly secondary works and the primary sources 
—even Dr. Goues’ mammoth and meticulously annotated edition 
Henry’s own journals! 


—KENNETH PORTER 


MEET THE PRESS 


The Fading American Newspaper, Carl Lindstrom. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1960. 283 pp. $3.95. 


perennial complaint from those who have been the objects news- 
paper comment that one ever criticizes the critic. Although the 
newspapers are apt turn searching eye just about anyone who 
bobs the stream the news, from politicians poets, the editors 
themselves rarely come for any organized critical scrutiny. 

very few small-circulation magazines make the effort: Harvard 
University’s Nieman Reports, The Reporter and lately The Saturday 
Review. And voices are raised from time time the schools jour- 
nalism. But the fact remains that other equally ubiquitous institu- 
tion our society free systematic criticism the newspaper 
press. 

However, there are signs that this situation may not long continue. 
Bluntly critical articles and speeches have come within recent months 
from such respected insiders Gordon Gray, the North Carolina pub- 
lisher who also high-ranking Defense Department executive, and 
Harry Ashmore, the courageous Little Rock editor who attempted 
withstand the segregationist forces his community. 

The Center for the Study Democratic Institutions Santa Bar- 
bara, offshoot the Fund for the Republic, has promised under- 
take continuing studies press performance throughout the country 
under the aegis Robert Hutchins, who directed controversial one- 
shot examination the nation’s communications media the 40’s. 

And now have The Fading American Newspaper, bitterly angry 
book from Carl Lindstrom, 40-year newspaper veteran who retired 
under pressure three years ago executive editor the Hartford, 
Conn., Times. 

All these efforts represent rather mixed bag attempted and 
projected criticism. Some them will more useful than the others 
some them will too hot-eyed and vengeful constructive. But 
the tendency take careful, close look America’s newspapers and 
how they are performing their historic function our representative 
system isa healthy one. 

Ex-Editor Lindstrom’s contribution the trend has already met 
with dismayed reaction from newspaper publishers and editors, who 
think his book too much concerned with tearing down the reputation 
the press. 
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The complaining editors are certainly correct describing Lind- 
strom’s book bleak and bitter. But the point determined 
whether has drawn accurate portrait things they are. 

Mr. Lindstrom insists repeatedly that has reported accurately. 
And the editors’ reaction, would say, stems from their “characteristic 
... pathological fear criticism.” 

Moreover, charges, “there has been editorial compunction about 
deliberately misquoting and misrepresenting the critics (of the 
Now that has joined the critical company, presumably regards 
himself likely subjected this same treatment the hands 
his former colleagues. 

What are the specific points criticism that Mr. Lindstrom has 
raised? They make lengthy catalog. 

begins the top, with the type ownership that regards news- 
paper-making business” and shrinks from any change im- 
provement that might jeopardize profits. 

“The ‘one party’ the newspaper business not the Republican 
social reaction the cost war, the party journalistic license, 
monopoly, profit above all, the party that makes the First Amend- 
ment shield for all backward practices from child labor thought 
control.” 

And the newspapers produced under such ownership mentality earn 
Mr. Lindstrom’s scorn equal measure: 

“Newspapers are steering pretty straight and level course. This 
should not disturbing except that the steady course also points the 
direction what stereotypical, massively common and undiscrimi- 
nating taste, intelligence, social needs, and civic responsibility.” 

proceeds details his indictment, item savage item: 

editorial page the vermiform appendix the American 
newspaper, known use, its potential for trouble slight and easily 
contained.” 

editor belongs the luncheon clubs the advertising so- 
licitors and counting house the publisher the hospital 
board and bank and industrial directorates. All can trusted 
keep the community atmosphere sweet and clean, even the point 
looking the other way when necessary sweep little unpleasant 
dirt under the rug—nothing important, course.” 

Associated Press rivaled only death the great 
leveler this agency 700 daily newspapers run virtually identical 
accounts the most important news 
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techniques the newsroom are perhaps even more obso- 
lescent than the machinery the composing, stereotyping and press 
rooms. The headline, the structure the news story, the conventions 
human interest, the reportorial approach, were only superficially 
useful their day, which has long since gone by, but newsmen cleave 
them.” 

And on, like vein, through other areas daily newspaper opera- 
tion, from science reporting literary criticism, from personnel re- 
cruitment color printing. 

The shrill tone varied from time time with few more moderate 
passages. Mr. Lindstrom exempts number the large metropolitan 
dailies such the New York Times, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
the Des Moines Register-Tribune from his charges. And finds 
praise for certain aspects newspaper journalism (“I know 
discipline which has during recent decades devoted such earnest and 
continuing study and research the writing communicable English 
the newspapers and the journalism 

From time time, also, couples his criticisms with positive sug- 
gestions for improvement—among them the plea that newspapers 
abandon their ruinous efforts compete entertainment terms with 
the other media and instead turn their full energies the contribution 
they can make most successfully, reporting the news. 

Despite these balancing passages, any reader likely come away 
with the impression that the book primarily vehicle for attack. And 
any reader familiar with the current newspaper scene likely come 
away with the conviction that the terms the indictment have been 
overdrawn anger. Mr. Lindstrom has himself furnished explana- 
tion for this one-sidedness. 

recounts, chapter all but choking with anger, how was 
forced from his editor’s post Hartford the Gannett chain owner- 
ship because had earlier made speeches and written articles critical 
monopoly and chain newspapers general. doesn’t say spe- 
cifically, but logical suppose that one the reasons behind the 
writing The Fading American Newspaper was Mr. Lindstrom’s 
determination get even for wrong done him. 

Knowing this background helps with the evaluation the 
charges. This not suggest that the criticisms should discounted 
that ground. But some the extreme bitterness can reasonably 
attributed the events that terminated Mr. Lindstrom’s 40-year 
career newsman. 


Perhaps the same explanation can offered for some the tech- 
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nical flaws that seem characteristic manuscript written haste: 
its lack tight organization, its occasional inconsistencies, even the 
typographical errors that must pain the ex-editor when reviews 
them print. 

But when all the exceptions have been entered, The Fading American 
Newspaper remains critical commentary too important disre- 
garded. can hope that may lead continuing examinations 


press performance and possible improvement more impartial and 
cool-eyed basis. 


—JOHN HULTENG 


THREE FIRST BOOKS 


Portrait Your Niece and Other Poems, Carol Hall. University 
Minnesota Press, 1959. pp. $2.75. 


Colonel Ride and Other Poems, Robert Huff. Wayne 
State University Press, 1959. pp. $2.75. 


West Your City, William Stafford. The Talisman Press, (Los 
Gatos, California), 1960. pp. Cloth edition, $5.00. Paper edition, 
$2.50. 


These first books poems augur health. Not one these poets finds 
the world better worse than is. Not one really slavish the older 
masters. Not one snob. And while each perhaps still finds life too 
exciting, that reacts rather than resolves, the reactions are 
least charming the money youth and sometimes more beautiful. 

Carol Hall’s collection begins with stunning poem (“When was 
Child Bought the Beach”) and ends with fifteen sixteen near 
miracles. the thirty poems between, however, find myself 
often baffled. bright perception irony may squandered in- 
flated diction 
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weather will elide 
Raw colors mixed praise her round whose head 
rings incredible haloes, though her coin 
Beggars the artist the diplomat. 


Or, competent poem may suddenly collapse into something cute 
that one would think only young Englishman could have written it: 
“The clock struck half-past strife.” (As, another poem, one’s 
presence requested “at half-past Or, Mrs. Hall may decide 
lace her poems with perfectly mad questions: 


Will Frank send flowers wooden girl, 
cropped ears bleeding for their native head 


find difficult answer this question. Or, poem may marred 
allusion which more clever than functional. speak more humbly, 
hard for see why poem Cotter’s Children”), which 
has been working Hansel and Gretel pretty hard, washes some 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queene: while the plain Prick faithless 
fathers.” 

Mrs. Hall does not need arch phrases, shattering questions naive 
learnedness, all this piping the divorces her soul. For Mrs. Hall 
takes always original view things, even eccentric view, which 
hardly needs compounded with eccentric device but needs, any- 
thing, developed with some austerity and homeliness. But prob- 
ably not telling Mrs. Hall anything she has not figured out for 
herself. Whether not the last poems the collection are chrono- 
logically later than the others, they show how skillfully and naturally 
Mrs. Hall can fuse form and content. And with what clarity. hope such 
poems “Warning Birds” will receive wide 


These northern birds are dangerous. They 
Higher than breath, bleaker than white shadow. 
Their eyes are quiet but their crests are much 
More terrible than snake’s frail eggs touch. 


Hide from the shocking mercy those eyes 
Hard tundra bare furze and ice. 

Learn strike fire from snow, for snow alone 
Will warm when our arctic suns are gone. 
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Robert Huff swings more closely upon his experience than does 
Mrs. Hall, or, for that matter, more closely than most poets since 
about 1930. Generally speaking, willing believe what dis- 
covers about himself relation the dumb, magical animals his 
poems. can trust that identifies himself some way with “Clumsy 
brown hound, black bear, blue can smile with admiration 
when Mr. Huff calls salmon even though King Lear’s mad- 
ness and salmon’s spawny sport seem categorically different. 
not, swear, even draw back from the randy comedy 
salmon. Hurry, can’t wait.... Hang on, lice. milt wants alti- 
tude.” accept these relationships because they are established directly 
between self and nature. They seem, finally, Mr. Huff’s business. Yet 
when Mr. Huff attempts broaden the scope include human moti- 
vation and behavior other than personal relationship seems 
fall into the Wordsworthian difficulty The lyric insight the naturalist 
refuses convert into dramatic credit. Hence the narrative “Early 
Snow” becomes increasingly embarrassing. Even Mr. Huff’s technical 
competence (which large) deserts him the prim blank verse 


lugubriously moves away from the subject and the language becomes 
desperate 


... before the dawnlight paced 
Death’s linen sleep and shook the dark blood 
eternity. 


Gamy, isn’t it. One turns, hurriedly, back the poems concerned with 
lyrical discovery and ventilated real air. the solid title poem 
the collection, one which like even better, “Bay,” which finishes 
with superior energy and control: 


There were course the racked trees, there was mist, 
But bays, like you, love, look original 

anybody with friendly eye. 

Surely the unframed, underwater side 

The risen seals bring with them the bay 

confided, feared, but seen. For 

Began mortal fear life 

And are tormented mortality, 

And real likenesses are maddening, 

Let shy words pass between acquaintances. 

Then you and dear, mad love, are friends. 

That day shared your madness. Unresigned, 

watched our bodies’ writhing that bay. 
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William Stafford’s West Your City handsomely designed 
book, and the poems deserve their handsome environment. Like Mr. 
best poems they are committed nature which remains 
human only act will. But Mr. Stafford’s “nature” perhaps 
ultimately sense place religious compass point. Direction, 
specifically westward, becomes, for Mr. Stafford, idea. Not the 
course empires pioneers metaphysical death, but that 
elongation into states purity. True, the idea almost gets Mr. Stafford 
into American trouble when begins roll place names. The idea 
almost gets him into trouble the sixth section Move Cali- 
fornia,” except that the tender naiveté the whole raw poem asks for 
and (from me, least,) receives mercy, and because the particular 
section decides finaliy become journalistically funny rather than 
absurdly serious. 


Gasoline makes game scarce. 
Elko, Nevada, remember stuffed wildcat 
someone had shot Bing Crosby’s ranch. 


takes lot miles equal one wildcat 


today. moved into housing tract. 

Every dodging animal carries hope Nevada. 
has been long day, Bing. 

Wherever your ranch. 


The idea, comically embittered Bing’s ranch, ascends, however 
solemn, true poetry 


the third finger left hand 
under the bank the Ninnescah 

muskrat whirled and bit the bone. 
The mangled hand made the water red. 


That was something the ocean would remember 
saw the current flowing through the land, 
rolling, touching roots, the world incarnadined, 
and the river richer kind marriage. 


While the woods started quavering 
with drops like tears raised arm. 
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Under the bank muskrat was trembling 
with meaning hand would wear forever. 


that river blood flowed on. 


Except that the words, kind marriage,” make unnecessary 
prosaic distinction, seems that these lines manage plainness, 
masculine elegance which hard beat. Hard beat also because 
the risks Mr. Stafford willing take. How close comes 
seeming ass! And when escapes his own trap what can but 
acclaim his dare, his superstition and his pomp? 

est our City divided into three sections, Midwest, Far West 
and Outside. The final section appears supralogical extension 
the first two sections, harvesting, possibly, the westering idea. 
Mr. Stafford comes, this section, that self-region where 
feels that truth greater than ours, [is] the animal’s keeping. 
Coyotes are circling around our truth.” understands that his under- 
standing needs the objective gaze the universe order make his 
understanding final. 


Ours low, crust, under-swamp land 
the raccoon puts his hand in, 

gazing through his mask for tendrils 
that will hold all together. 


touch can find that thread, too small. 
Sometimes think learn its course— 
through evidence court allows 

sneeze may glimpse Paradise. 


But ways without surface can find 
flash through the mask only surprise— 


touch mud, raccoon smile. 


And purify the pond, the lilies die. 


Mr. Stafford not dazzling Mrs. Hall nor adept Mr. 
Huff, but alone the three has central vision which touches all 
that writes about which turn gives him subject matter which 
turn urges him write with great honor. 


—RADCLIFFE SQUIRES 
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THE HEART AWAY FROM HOME 


have great desire, Jan Stephen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1961. 186 pp. $3.00. 


First novels generally make pretty grim reading. they are 
authors under twenty-five, they often reek with air autobio- 
graphical self-importance, and rule the author less critical 
choosing what and how much say about himself than when 
telling the story someone has intimately known closely ob- 
served. Again, first novels tend towards the lyrical, and lyricism 
cliff overlooking the bottomless pit pathos and mere rhetoric. the 
other hand, the very young teller tales seldom writer tracts, 
probably because still too concerned with his own particular place 
the scheme things much concerned with the needs his 
fellow sufferers. must remembered that Lawrence, for 
example, began competent artist only degenerate into third- 
rater, haranguing his audience the medicine show clown. 
Wells went the same way. could name numerous others. 

Certainly, have great desire, first effort Jan Stephen (an alias 
for Doris Janet Ballew, graduate student English the Univer- 
sity Oregon), avoids the pitfalls which have been describing. There 
evidence the worst form conceit, self-pity, her little story 
(there much said for some forms conceit, course—self- 
assurance, for example). Only the detail necessary for telling the story 
given. Though highly impressionistic her figures speech, the 
author never allows herself become emotionally overwrought she 
attempts, often successfully, engage the emotions her reader. 
Finally, Miss Ballew offers sell pills she describes 
people, not institutions, nor does she beat her breast and tear her hair 
that people should behave people behave she happily content 
tell her story for its own sake. 

Briefly, have great desire (and have Great Desire that authors 
would bit less self-effacing their use lower-case tells 
the story young American girl’s love affair with G.I. the occu- 
pational forces Germany. Rachel Barlow typifies the young intellec- 
tual with artistic bent this case), unable unwilling 
personify the platitude that makes part American social phi- 
losophy college, meet nice respectable boy, marry the clod, have 
children, and settle quietly into the mold. Rachel did fact school, 
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she did fact meet and marry nice boy, but she did not, for the simple 
reason that she not, resign herself the position one who sits 
and waits. often the case with the very young, she married for the 
sake curiosity and the hope that her loneliness could somehow 
lessened compounding with the loneliness another. Once the 
preacher, her case Mississippi Baptist, had done execution her 
and her nameless mate (who unimportant except for helping fill 
the background her portrait; part the iceburg bencath 
the water, unseen but necessary our seeing the part that floats above), 
she resolved make the best “She meant have the perfect mar- 
riage. She tried submerge herself completely his life. She read his 
books, followed his directions painstakingly, cooked food his taste, 
dressed and combed her hair suit him. was older; took her 
few weeks find that her mind was better than his.” for few weeks 
she inhabited the proverbial doll’s house, and then one day she quietly 
left. that moment her husband began loving her for herself and his 
imagination created her the Ideal Woman. 

Arriving Germany Rachel meets young soldier whose history, 
recounted the opening pages the novel, remarkably, though 
paradoxically, like her own. James Jordan that violent breed 
men inhabiting the jungles West Virginia, the sort who joins the 
army and finds home there—to borrow from old enlistment poster. 
Lancelot army green, Jordan is, self-admittedly, oddball, 
misfit, member the intellectually underprivileged serving out his 
sentence insentient manner possible. age eighteen, while 
stationed Alabama, had met and wed one Barbara Jean Helms, 
WAC who was even more victim nature’s oversights than he. Their 
union plighted the opening hundred words the novel and hangs 
like ugly pall over the rest the book and, may assume, the rest 
poor Jordan’s life. Though never loved Barbara and told her so, 
Jordan’s hill code prevents his even thinking about leaving her. More, 
his first child born shortly after was sent Germany, further 
blocking any escape route that might open his impoverished 
imagination. Never having been accustomed anything life, Jordan 
asked little return for his having been born. stoically accepts his 
bitter crumbs, fully expecting things get worse tomorrow. 

When they meet, Rachel working army service club and 
Jordan running the movie projector. From the beginning, Rachel 
was interested the young man, much scientist interested 
some novel form plant life. She was especially attracted his in- 
difference her or, best, his mild amusement the interest she 
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showed him. She made excuses near him, she observed his every 
mannerism, she questioned him. had created life for him out 
her own imagination. She added the things told her, like 
woman saving precious scraps make quilt for her bridal bed.” She 
knows what sort is—shiftless, ignorant, morose, almost primitive. 
But still she persists her efforts see him whole. Why? Because she 
sees his inarticulate rebellion against all that’s deemed holy the 
mass mind, his pathetic incompetence make anything, and 
even more his essential isolation world never made, corre- 
spondence with her own character. Moreover, they are both south- 
erners, both born and reared the last stronghold good old Amer- 
ican puritanism—with all its many faults and few virtues. They are 
eventually drawn together, inevitably, hopelessly, even tragically. And 
Miss Ballew commended for having made their union 
utterly credible and convincing. first their love, even after was 
acknowledged, remained platonic. “Their sexual knowledge each 
other remained, her request, incomplete. They were too much alike, 
too responsive each other. They felt vaguely incestuous...” But 
the day came when, unconsciously almost, denied his self-will which 
had prevented their love from becoming complete. the end there 
eleventh-hour rescue from their unfortunate alliance. After his tour 
duty returns his wife and child, goes through the motions 
finding work, and back the army four months after being dis- 
charged—still misfit all walks life, but somehow sympathetic, 
not likeable, fellow, deserving more than will ever get from his 
earthly sojourn. Rachel comes home bear the fruit their love 
home for unmarried mothers New York City: 


Rachel’s son. was, she thought, true child humanity. His 
mother had suffered humiliation; his father suffered shame. His 
father had owned nothing, not even the clothes wore his mother 
had lost all her worldly possessions getting him born; had 
been conceived the most bitterly troubled nation earth, and 
born the world’s greatest circumcised Jew ina 
green skullcap, and baptized with four little nameless waifs 
priest who was halt and half blind. 


Thus the outline the story. Miss Ballew belongs, quite obviously, 
the southern school American fiction, which say, the best 
the contemporary schools. doubt the author would insist that she 
belonged school but her own and add further that aca- 
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demic pigeon-holer. Still, have great desire southern novel with 
setting, primarily, Europe. this mean that the backdrop 
Germany, with brief look Italy and Greece, while the action 
played out the hearts two individuals who are tied their child- 
hood surroundings and families. Indeed, found the account their 
respective families one the most engrossing and convincing parts 
the story. Perhaps Miss Ballew will give her next book about south- 
erners southern setting and thereby avoid the pitfalls the novel 
about people alien or, even worse, irrelevant surroundings. 

The novel has faults aplenty, which would unfair overlook 
even short notice this. The constant starting and stopping the 
story line, the refusal inability follow train thought beyond two 
three paragraphs (which are, the way, seldom more than two 
three sentences length), the ineluctable urge wander off maze 
bypaths, all leading nowhere particular—all this, intentional 
not, lends decidedly wobbly effect the novel whole. Again, 
there are the faults youth and inexperience—the penchant com- 
ment and other such weighty matters, dear the young. 
And now and then some trite comment allowed escape the censor 
for example, the following platitude all decked out gaud shiny 
tinsel had not learned that love must won, competed for the 
market place, brightly packaged, not too eagerly displayed, coated with 
common interests and mutual understandings.” 

Still, Miss Ballew tells story that often surprises with new insight. 
describing the thoughts and feelings her characters from within, 
rather than from the impersonal third person point view, the author 
vividly displays the marked loneliness their lives. They don’t blend 
their comings and goings; they simply collide and rebound, like 
many atoms. With Carson McCullers, Miss Ballew shows the heart 
lonely hunter. 


—WILLIAM NOLTE 
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